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are only one-third the story 


The second chapter is size. 

Those 50,000 planes set up as a goal by the President, 
almost exactly two years ago, called for an average of 
6,000 pounds of aluminum per plane. 

Today the country is thrilled to know that the 
schedule calls for 60,000 planes this one year of 1942. 
The same schedule calls for 125,000 planes to be built 
in 1943. 

But: These 185,000 planes will require an average of 
12,000 pounds of aluminum per ship— almost twice as 
much aluminum per plane today as the makers of alumi- 
num had to provide for each plane only two years ago. 

The job is being done. That there is so much alumi- 
num so soon means that it is coming largely now froth 


new large plants we planned as early as 1938 and 





started building in 1939. 

The third chapter is price. Alcoa aluminum ingot is 
actually 25% lower in price than before the war. This 
is one ceiling that moved down. 

More planes, bigger planes, and cheaper aluminum to 
make them with! It is what we mean by Imagineering: 
audacious planning, courageous building, unrelenting 
production, and an eye on costs all the time. 

Imagineering is a word for the future, too. There is 
time, even today, to let your imagination soar into the 
future, to be curious about what this cheaper aluminum 
can do in your business. We might even have some 
answers, for us both to file away, for future reference— 
America, 2106 Gulf 


Building, Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania. 


ALUMINUM COMPANY OF 


ALCOA ALUMINUM 
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—__ News within the News___ 


Title Reg. U.S. Pat. Off 


WAR AGAINST U-BOATS................ P.9 
German submarines, striking ever closer to 
the American coastline, are following a 
carefully prepared campaign. To combat 
this undersea war against vital merchant 
shipping, the United States has engaged 
in numerous countermoves. So far these 
have not been entirely successful. Just 
why the toll mounts is explained in this 
informative article; what new tactics are 
needed to halt the raiders is made clear. 


WEATHER: LATEST ALLY OF U.S.....P. 11 
Hitler’s weatherman is in the doghouse. 
Der fuehrer might have pardoned him for 
guessing wrong on the Russian winter, but 
there doesn’t seem to be any excuse for 
not knowing that this year would play 
havoc with Europe’s food crops. Result: 
Continued trouble for the Nazis. Just the 
reverse here in America, as this article. 
based on official crop and weather reports, 
proves. 


TAXES HERE AND IN BRITAIN........ P. 12 
As the House Ways and Means Committee 
prepares to put together a new tax bill, 
interest centers on how taxes in this coun- 
try compare with those in Great Britain. 
A survey of the tax structures of the two 
countries reveals some highly significant 
facts . . . facts to be reckoned with by 
Americans when they face the tax collec- 
tor next year. 


OUR WOMEN’S ARMY.................. P. 14 
Officials in| Washington want American 
women impressed with the idea that the 
WAAC is to be no setting for glamour 
girls. This article passes along the most 
up-to-date information on the Corps, tells 
how it will operate, what it will do, and, 
more important, just why it was created. 


MOVES TO SAVE RUBBER.............. P. 16 
The nation can be pardoned if it doesn’t 
seem to make much sense out of the rub- 
ber situation. What with conflicting re- 
ports on how to meet the supply problem 


and rumors of tire requisitioning, even the 
most astute observer is likely to get fud- 
dled. Presented is the most orderly ar- 
rangement of information available. 


GAS BAG CARDS. ......cccrseseseces P. 20 
Expected spread of gasoline rationing to 
all States makes this week’s Pictogram 
timely and pertinent. Graphically, it of- 
fers a complete statistical analysis of the 
A’s, B’s, and X’s; shows just how much gas 
can be obtained by the motorist, how far 
he can travel. 


INDUSTRY POOLS SECRETG............ P. 32 
Little if any publicity has attached to the 
amazing production secrets which have 
been pooled among our war goods manu- 
facturers. The Axis thought American in- 
dustry wouldn’t be able to get together, 
eliminate competition for the duration. The 
Axis never was more wrong in trying to 
understand Yankee psychology. The de- 
tails of the story cannot yet be told, but 
enough is permitted by military authori- 
ties now to make this week’s March of 
Industry spectacular reading. 
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Newsq vata 


There is to be a rather Spartan life ahead for most Americans. Everybody 
is going to have enough to eat and wear. But..... 

Hot water is to become a luxury in homes heating water with oil. A 50 per 
cent cut in oil use is ordered now for the East and Far West and will spread. 

It's going to be cold in 1,500,000 Eastern homes next winter and maybe in 
homes all over the country. 

Automobile use, except for business, is to be limited strictly everywhere; 
is to be controlled by nationwide rationing of gasoline. It will be firm. 

There'll be few travel vacations on trains or in cars. Government wants 
its people to stay home and work, to move about as little as possible. 

The draft will draw heavily on man power. There's to be a Speed=-up, even a 
doubling of the rate of inductions. That is to have a sobering effect. 

Taxes are to bite very deeply into most incomes. (See page 28.) 


2201 M Street, N. W. 
Washington, D. C. 























In fact, U.S. life is to be ruled by a triumvirate of economic dictators. 
They're to cut the comforts, the frills; to gear this country to war. 

It's these three men who are doing the ruling, the dictating..... 

Lieut. Gen. Brehon Somervell. He's out to spend $114,000,000,000 in a hur- 
ry. He wants all the rubber he can get, all the steel, the wool, the copper, the 
lumber. His job is to outfit an army. Anything in his way gets thrown out. 

Donald Nelson. He's gearing U.S. industry to war. His cracking down has 
largely been done. He has stopped industry's gadget making, from toys to autos, 
for the duration. Now he's got to find the raw materials for the war machine. 

Leon Henderson. He's stripping U.S. individuals of some peacetime fat. His 
job is to squeeze living standards down to a low level, then manage them. And: 
His job also is to fit U.S. trade and industry into a straitjacket of managed 
prices. Henderson's big job is just starting. It's a tough one. 

Those are the economic dictators. They're not afraid of power. 

And then: There's Jesse Jones as backstop. He's cushioning the shock with 
loans, with subsidies, with plans to temper injustices that war decisions create. 

Dominating idea is this: U.S. must try to get along with what it now has. 














It is too optimistic to think this war may end in 1942. That seems out. 

It's probably too optimistic to expect war to end in 1943. Always remember 
that there is Japan to deal with even after Hitler is defeated. 

But: There's strong and growing official opinion that 1944 will see the end. 

Conclusions now being reached are these..... 

There isn't a chance that U.S. might lose this war. We're now too strong. 

A successful invasion of England now is next to impossible. 

Hitler is badly hurt. He's capable of a violent smash at Russia or England 
or both. But: His strength has passed its peak. He's headed for eventual defeat. 

U.S. strength soon will be tipping the scales decisively in Europe while 
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NEWSGRAM--TOMORROW-- (Continued) 


Japan isn't going to be the problem she now seems to be, once Hitler is gone. 





In the more immediate war picture..eec. 

At sea: Hitler still has the edge over the U.S. Navy in the Atlantic. His 
submarines aren't being mastered as soon or as eaSily as expected. (See page 9.) 

In Europe: Hitler is forced to make his fateful decision; is forced to make 
the gamble in Russia or against England that will win or lose the war. 

In England: U.S. and British air forces are getting set for sustained attack 
on Hitler's Europe; are prepared to do what Hitler didn't do to England itself. 

In the Pacific: Japan still has her own way. But: Her day of reckoning is 
ahead. She's winning over weakness, not strength. She still has to learn what 
the U.S. Air Force of the future can do to a concentrated target. The first raid 
was just a taste, just a sample of what is in store when the time comes. 

In U.S.: War production is hitting stride. Man power, trained and equipped, 
is moving in growing force to scenes of action. U.S. is feeling its strength. 








Don't get the idea that there's to be an easing in effort, an easing of the 
Government controls now that there is more war optimism. There isn't to be. 

Rather: Emphasis now is on speed; is on getting results quickly to be set for 
any breaks. Underlying idea is to concentrate effort to get the war won. 

Just to show the trend... 

Gas rationing: It is to be tightened and extended to the nation. Dealers, 
now self-policing, will be registered and made to account for all gas sold. Also; 
It's probable that every user of gasoline, trucks and all, will be signed up. 

Oil heating: It's to be reduced drastically in homes and office buildings. 
Advice in the East and Northwest, maybe everywhere, is to expect to be cold next 
winter unless able to convert to coal. Transport is the problem. 

Car requisitioning: Either that or tire requisitioning seems in the cards 
for 2,000,000 two-car families. Goal is to cut down car use to 20,000,000; to 
shift cars from cities to country areas where they're more needed; to force cars 
that are used in cities to carry full passenger loads. Rubber is the problem. 

Room sharing: It sounds fantastic. But: Housing shortage in defense areas 
may result in a law forcing home owners to rent extra rooms. It's under study. 

Rationing: Everybody now expects it on a broad scale. 

Taxing: It is to be heavy. House Committee has corporations down for a total 
of $10,900,000,000 in income taxes; individuals for $8,000,000,000. And: That 
leaves $3,500,000,000 more to be raised to meet the Treasury goal. Part may come 
from a sales tax. Or: Senate may hit individuals and corporations harder. 

So: Effects of this war on U.S. individuals lie ahead, not behind. 

















How many men are to be drafted each month is a military secret. 

But: It can be said that the number is to be very large; that there'll be 
far more than the earlier goal of 3,600,000 men in the Army by the year end. 

This means: The 3-A draft classification of men with dependents will have to 
be combed rather closely. Or: Draft age will have to be lowered from the present 
20 years. Army prefers to have the age limit lowered. 

Officials still doubt that married men with children will be called in any 
numbers during this year. Policy still is to go slowly in breaking up homes. 

One thing to remember..... 

No peace offer short of unconditional surrender is going to satisfy this 
Government. That goes for both Germany and Japan. 

So: There is little prospect of any early or any easy peace. 











See also pages 12, 16. 
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“Unforeseen events... need not change and shape the course of man’s affairs” 





THE MAN WHO CAME BACK... 


When he started down the stairs you never ex- _— person’s misstep on your stairs—a collision with 
pected to see him again... a temporary obstruction, or injury from a falling 

But he came back—+#o collect $3400! object—might hurt you so directly. 

Not until then—when the jury announced the Before another tradesman steps on your prop- 
verdict—had you ever fully realized that an acci- erty...a customer enters your store...or a 
dent on your premises could prove such a finan- _— salesman calls at your factory... protect your- 
cial blow. self with a Maryland general liability policy. 
You had never stopped to think that another Maryland Casualty Company, Baltimore. 


THE MARYLAND 


; Practically every form of Cus.:aliy insurance and Surety Bond, for business. industry and the home, through 10,000 agents and brokers. 
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Pooling of Bus Services . . . Lowering of State Trade Barriers 
. . . High Point in Tank Output . . . New Peace Offer by AFL 


Home front. A White House warning 
that the war may take a long time co- 
incided with developments bringing war 
home more forcibly to the man in the 
street. 

Tires: If there was any hope for early 
relaxation of the ban on pleasure driving, 
it went glimmering when War Production 
Board chiefs issued a flat statement that 
no new rubber could be spared in 1942 and 
1943 to make new tires for ordinary pas- 
senger cars. WPB Rubber Co-ordinator 
Arthur B. Newhall talked of possible 
requisitioning of tires to meet demands in 
war-boom communities. 

Gasoline and oil: Plans for nationwide 
control of gasoline consumption were in 
the making as Government spokesmen told 
a congressional committee that a pipeline 
from Texas to Illinois—not yet authorized 
—would be necessary to meet the East’s 
minimum oil requirements. 

Busses: Hint of what’s in store for public 
transportation came in the first order di- 
recting four bus lines operating between 
New York and Washington, D. C., to pool 
their services, eliminate duplications. Bus 
officials said existing schedules would be 
slowed, express trips cut out entirely. 

Price control: American housewives 
made their first purchases under frozen 
prices. In New York City, the nation’s 
largest retail area, shoppers showed little 
outward interest in the new conditions; 
actual price reductions averaged less than 
one per cent. 


Abroad. Into an Irish port came a con- 
voy bearing the third and largest American 
Expeditionary Force yet sent overseas. 
Accompanying the troops were tanks and 
heavy artillery. The voyage was made 
without the loss of a ship or man. The 
doughboys’ arrival was the signal for more 
early offensive in 


discussion about 


Europe. 


an 


Asia: Japanese learned from the Presi- 
dent the name of the U.S. flier who led 
American bombers over Tokyo and other 
enemy cities—Brig. Gen. James H. Doo- 
little. Meanwhile Japanese armies launched 
what appeared to be a two-pronged attack 
on China, from the east and along the 
Burma Road. Chinese forces called for 
more help, with Brig. Gen. Claire L. 
Chennault, of the American Volunteer 
Group, announcing that 2,000 planes could 
drive the enemy from the skies. 

Russia: Fighting continued fiercely on 
the Eastern Front in Europe, with Nazis 
hammering at the Kerch Peninsula and 
the Russians attacking Kharkov in the 


6 


o 

Ukraine. Germans also counter-attacked 
below Kharkov as the world waited for a 
decision. 


Trade barriers. War promises to lift 
restrictions placed by States on domestic 
commerce. Such barriers are viewed as a 
peacetime luxury too expensive for war. 
Commerce Department announced the ap- 
pointment by the President of a commit- 
of federal officials to consult with 
State executives. Main objective is to en- 
able trucks to carry war materials more 
easily across State lines. 


tee 


Registration. Young men of the nation 
—18 and 19 years of age—prepared to 





Policies to be Followed | 
In Mobilization of Workers 


War Manpower Commission an- 
nounced its plans for an orderly mo- | 
bilization of the nation’s workers for | 
war. 

First broad decision on deferments 
of skilled persons made officiala num- | 
ber of plans long under discussion. | 

The policies, effective June 1: 

Draft boards will get advice of U.S. 
Employment Service officers “before 
classifying or reclassifying an individ- | 
ual skilled in acritical waroccupation.” | 

Employment Service wiil decide | 
what occupations are critical; refer 
job-seekers to war plants before offer- | 
ing them work in nonwar factories; 
analyze occupational questionnaires of 
Selective Service registrants, and re- 
fer men skilled in critical occupations 
to war employment; expand its search 
for farm workers. 

War Production Board will classify 
war factories and products in order of 
their importance to war production. 
Farm Security Administration, will | 
increase mobile labor camps, co-op- | 
erate with Office of Defense Transpor- | 
tation to move migrant farm laborers | 
from job to job. 





hedaginateiiomeid 





take their first step toward national serv- 
ice. June 30 was set as their day to regis- 
ter for Selective Service. On the 
date, men who have reached 21 since the 
last registration will sign up for the next 
draft lottery. 


same 


Taxes. The Treasury took the wraps off 
its latest plan to dam up the inflation 
stream at its source. A 10 per cent with- 
holding tax, collectible from payrolls by 
employers, was submitted to the House 
Ways & Means Committee, which already 


has approved higher rates than that. The 
collections would apply on income taxes, 
Congressmen doubted that the system 
could get under way, if accepted, before 
the end of the year. 


Wages and salaries. Action was taken 
elsewhere on the inflation front. Ship 
building workers agreed to cut in half pay 
raises due them under contracts, take the 
added payments in War Bonds. Chairman 
William H. Davis of the War Labor Board 
followed up by indicating that futur 
wage increases might be limited to 50 per 
cent of the increased cost of living, mighi 
be payable in War Bonds. 

Added emphasis came later from the 
President, who told his press conference 
everything would be done to prevent u- 
warranted pay increases by individual 
companies. Echo to his words was the 
agreement by American Federation of La- 
bor building trades unions to stabilize 
wages on Government construction work 
for the war’s duration. 


Production. No lid was on output from 
war factories. Tank production was r- 
ported by WPB Director W. H. Harrison 
at an all-time high in April, still higher 
in May. Ford Motor Co.’s huge Willow 
Run plant started actual operations, o 
the verge of mass production of four 
motored bombers. 

Ships were part of the procession. Ne 
tionwide celebration of 
time Day May 22 provided the back 
ground for 27 
mass launching since the World War. 0: 
the same day, the Navy announced fou 
ships sunk by submarines. 


Food. The Senate ignored the econom! 
bloc and voted a $680,383,695 agriculturd 
appropriations bill, allowing substantia 
funds for the Farm Security Administr 
tion. Included also was authority for the 
Commodity Credit Corp. to sell sup 
corn and 125,000,000 bushels of wheat @ 
sub-parity prices for livestock feed. Groce 
were told by Agriculture Secretary Wi 
ard that food shipments to allies had & 
ceeded expectations, would continue © 
rise. 


Labor. The olive branch again was & 
tended by the American Federation d 
Labor to its vigorous younger rival, 
Congress of Industrial Organizations. AF 
President William Green invited CIO Pre 
ident Philip Murray to renew negotiatios 
for a united labor front. 
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MANY LARGE COMPANIES ARE NOW TAKING ACENSUS 
OF EMPLOYEES’ CARS AS PART OF NATION’S PROGRAM 
=| 70 GET 40,000,000 WORKERS TO THEIR JOBS ON TIME 























axes, 
stem 
efore VOLUNTARY TRANSPORTATION COMMITTEES 
TO ROUTE FULL CARS TO WORK ARE SET UP 
ia BY PLANT EMPLOYEES IN EACH COMMUNITY 
Ship- ; 
f pay The problem of getting 40,000,000 workers to their 
e the jobs is being taken over by America’s car 
irman owners. Neighbors are already doubling up 
Board to go shopping, to take children to school, 
future to go to work ... but mot enough of them! 
00 per Your company and your employees can co- 
might operate by taking a census of workers’ cars. 
“in Here’s how you can do it in your com- 
wines munity: (1) Fill out cards, like the one 
nt un- shown here, (2) Sort cards by residential 
wihed districts, (3) Select sectional committees 
as the to act as traffic control groups for each 
of La district to assure equitable use of cars, 
abilize (4) Route fui? cars to work on every 
1 work shift. Details can be worked out 
quickly by you... your workers 
... your community. The impor- 
t from tant thing is to start today to get 
nasty every last mile of use from our 
higher Cars, Our gas, our tires! 
Willow 
ys, on Make a map like the one above, on which to chart the routes for 
f four each residential district. Dots indicate workers’ homes; circles indi- 
cate workers with cars. 
yn. Ne This card is a sample guide. Make changes to suit your needs. Reprint 
Mar: or copy form on filing cards for each worker to fill out and turn in to 
back your Transportation Committee. 
largest 
Var. On § 
ed four 
-conom! 
iculturd 
bstantia Trolleys can’t do it ALONE. Even with stag- Buses can’t do it ALONE. They're already Trains can't do it ALONE. Although every 
ninistra- gered work hours to level off transportation taxed to their full seating capacity. And railroad is cooperating 100%, many of 
a Rains Sista «=| isms lsat 
] ” y trains or subways. 
surplus 


wheat sf MOW TO CONSERVE MECHANICAL RUBBER GOODS 

_ Grocer my 48-page book is for managers, engineers 

Wid: Plant operating men. It shows how you 

ry ‘an conserve rubber through proper handling, 

had et 'stallation and care of rubber conveyor, ele- 

tinue 1 — and transmission belts; all types of in- 

ustrial hose; packings; linings; rolls; mount- 

’ = and other mechanical rubber goods; and 

electrical wires, cables, and tapes. For free 

: — write directly to Mechanical Goods 
was ¢& vision, United States Rubber Company. 

ration @ 


rival, the 


ro IN AMERICA’S FIGHT FOR LIFE, EVERY TIRE-MILE MUST BE SAVED FOR ESSENTIAL DRIVIN 


“WWNITED STATES RUBBER COMPANY 


1230 Sixth Avenue « Rockefeller Center + New York 


GET FREE MILEAGE BUDGET CHARTS 
and copies of this free 32-page book 
on tire care from your local U. S. Tire 
Dealer or write direct to the United 
States Rubber Company. Hundreds 
of thousands of these charts and 
books are already in the hands of 
American car owners — helping to 
save tires, gas and oil. 
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1 Here's a sheet of 1-O-F Tuf- 
Flex Heot Tempered Pilate Glass. 
By looks you'd swear this amaz- 
ing moteria! was just a pane of 
theclearest, polished plate glass. 


2 Well, how about giving it a 
punishing thermal shock? Puta 
sheet of Tuf-Fiex on a cake of 
ice and pour hot molten lead 
over its top-side. If anything 
tracks it will be the ice. 














\f you are seeking 4 gatistactory 


replacement material - a | 
pe SURE TO INVESTIGATE- 


FLAT GLAS® 


substan- 
oducts, now 
on Saale the ysefulness 
_ of FLAT GLASS 


epared to 


LOF re- 


New develo 






























WITH A TEMPER! 












WANTED... 


TOUGHER JOBS FOR GLASS 
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3 Now, just give its tempera % 
test. Borrow sonny’s basebell = 
ond wing your fastest one smack 
into its middle. Try again. Typ 
Flex won't even shudder. 





4 Maybe you'd like a try at sup- 
porting the family on Tuf-Flex. 
Don’t worry, it won't let you 
down, for we've seen a sheel 
only %-inch thick support the 
weight of on elephant. 





L-O-F TUF-FLEX Solves Demands for a Glass 
that can take severe punishment 


Through a special heat temper- 
ing process, L-O-F transforms fine 
plate glass into a glass that is three 
to seven times stronger, three times 
more resistant to thermal shock, 
and many times more flexible. It’s 
called TUF-FLEX Heat Tempered 
Plate Glass. 

Here’s a glass that has been sub- 
jected to the most severe tests with 
the most amazing results. It has been 
jarred by constant vibration, drop- 
ped from unusual heights, tortured 
by temperature extremes, twisted 
through angles of 20 degrees, all 
without failure. 

The uses of Tuf-Flex are practi- 
cally unlimited. It takes the pound- 
ing of the sea as porthole glass. It 
serves as protective shields on ma- 
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chine tools. And because of its high 
resistance to thermal shock it i 
proving most successful as lenses i 
giant searchlights and as glass wit 
dows for oven doors. 

On your own Main Street, Tu 
Flex is probably serving many mer 
chants as modern all-glass doors. I 
also serves in display windows ai 
cases where extra strength and pr 
tection are needed. An added safety 
feature is the fact that when Tuf-fla 
glass is fractured, it disintegrates into 
small, relatively harmless crystal 

Quite likely Tuf-Flex may pro 
the answer to a problem in your bus 
ness. Our engineers will gladly dis 
cuss it with you. Libbey. Owens.For 
Glass Co., 1361 Nicholas Building 
Toledo, Ohio. 
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we § Speedy motor patrols, 
Flex. 

yu! | blimps and planes as 
mE most potent weapons 


One decisive phase of the war now is 
being fought out by American forces 
hunting submarines in the Atlantic. On the 
» E outcome of this fight depends: 

Whether or not the full weight of 
U.S. military power can be brought to 
bear in a big-scale offensive in 1942. 

Whether or not the largest part of 
U.S. armed forces will be compelled 
to sit on the side lines through the 
critical months ahead, while the huge 
war effort backs up at home. 

First round in this struggle is being won 
by Hitler and his submarines. The fight 
goes on outside America’s ports, sometimes 
within gunshot of the beaches, sometimes 
in the estuaries of great rivers, and again 
farther out to sea. For the months between 
December 7 and May 20, ships were being 
sent to the bottom in American waters 
faster than the United States was putting 
new ones into service. And the results: 

For war materials: Vitally needed muni- 
tions are being sent to the bottom. War 
goods are piling up on docks and backing 
up at plants. Some factories may be forced 
to slow down, or stop work altogether. 

For troop movements: Sending of re- 
inforcements is being slowed. More Ameri- 
can troops are indicated for Britain. Aus- 
tralia and Alaska are calling for greater 
help to ward off attack. Not enough ships 














can be had to go around. 

‘ On the home front: The effects are 
rates inle spreading to all Americans. The rationing 
crystak of gasoline and sugar results from short- 
ay proves ages of shipping. Supplies of oil for the 
our bus “4st came 95 per cent by tanker. Ship 
ladly dis shortages are the cause of waning supplies 
cos fel of bananas, coffee and edible oils. Where 
Building people go, what they wear and what they 


eat are affected by supplies of shipping. In 
the East, the tempo of industry, of trans- 
portation, of everyday life is being slowed. 

This is a fight on which the Germans 
are staking everything. If it succeeds, 
then Hitler will nullify the American war 
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‘WAR AGAINST U-BOATS: 
“|NEED FOR NEW TACTICS? 


Effectiveness of U.S. Aid in 1942 Dependent on Outcome of Struggle 


effort until he can win the war in Europe. 
If it fails, a swelling avalanche of Ameri- 
can war supplies will reach the battlefields 
to wreck Hitler’s war machine. 

So far, the United States Navy has not 
solved the submarine problem. It is true 
that, on two vital life lines, the Navy’s 
convoys have beaten the U-boats. Over 
the North Atlantic route to Britain, three 
sections of the new AEF have been moved 
without the loss of a ship or a man. Most 
ships carrying vital materials to Russia 
have been safely escorted to Murmansk. 
But in the waters close around American 
shores the Navy has found no way to beat 
the U-boats that it now is able to employ. 

What is happening in this fight, and 
what will happen in the future, is a story 
in which all Americans have a stake. 

Ships sunk. One hundred and _ fifty 
United Nations vessels were sunk in 
American waters from the start of the war 
until May 20, the Office of Price Admin- 
istration has officially revealed. But Sena- 
tor Brewster (Rep.) , of Maine, places total 
losses along the Atlantic and Gulf coasts 





—Maritime Commission 
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e+. no offensive without it 


at 190, virtually paralyzing shipping in the 
Gulf area. Unofficial compilations have 
ranged up to a total loss of 210 ships. The 
Maritime Commission announced that, in 
April, 36 ships were delivered into actual 
service. Ship for ship, U-boats were well out 
in front in their race with U. S. shipbuilders. 

Methods of U-boats. Hitler is estimated 
to be sending between 200 and 300 of his 
U-boats into this crucial fight. The newest. 
latest submarines, having a range up to 
16,000 miles, are being used. Stories are in 
circulation of secret, new gas motors en- 
abling operation submerged without burn- 
ing up the air in the submarine. But none 
of these rumors is confirmed by the Navy. 
It is known, however, that the U-boats’ 
air-conditioning systems enable them to 
remain submerged all day. 

These U-boats have abandoned attacks 
on convoys over the heavily guarded sea 
lanes. Their strategy brings them closer 
and closer to the harbors and concentra- 
tion points of unconvoyed shipping. Grow- 
ing bolder and more dangerous with every 
new wave of successes, they have prowled 
into the Gulf of Mexico, the mouth of the 
Mississippi, the Gulf of St. Lawrence, and 
have ranged just off the shores from New 
Jersey to Florida. Showing scant respect 
for America’s defenses, they have sunk 
ships right and left with grim disdain of 
the lives of passengers and crews. 

Fighting back. The Navy has been 
fighting back minus its favorite method— 
the convoy. Not enough warships are avail- 
able to provide naval escorts for merchant 
shipping through all the seven seas. U.S. 
destroyers and cruisers have concentrated 
on making the long route to Britain and 
the longer route to Australia safe avenues 
for troop transports and supply ships. 

This puts it up to less tightly organized 
patrols to watch out for America’s off- 
shore shipping. Airplanes, blimps and such 
surface craft as can be spared are used. 

Merchantmen are armed with cannon, 
which are fatal to subs in a close-range hit, 
but which have been outmatched by 
U-boats’ five-inch guns in a daylight can- 
nonade. Blackouts of ships and dim-outs 
of shores are being practiced. Ships are be- 
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ing herded under tight protection at night, 
and left to travel alone in daylight. 

The weapon of the surface craft and 
aircraft against still is the 
depth bomb. This is deadly when it hits 
or explodes nearby. But as one American 


submarines 


submarine learned in living through eighty 
depth-bomb attacks, a submerged boat is 
no easy target. A many merchant 
ships are sent to the bottom for every 
U-boat that is sunk. On April 1, the Navy 
announced sinkings of 24 submarines, not 
counting four sunk by the Army. 

But now the Navy’s methods of fight- 
ing back are showing signs of important 


great 


change. A search is on for new and better 
Here the and 
old, that can be used against the U-boats: 

Motor patrol boats. The Navy did not 
American 


strategy. are means, new 


strangling 
doors. It went in 


foresee submarines 


commerce at its for 








building heavy ships instead of fleets of 
the swift, light craft that Mussolini de- 
veloped. But now the great value of these 
boats is recognized. The Navy is building 
550, ranging in length from 110 to 180 
feet. They will be armed with torpedoes, 
depth bombs and antiaircraft guns. 

Citizen fleet. Proposals have been made, 
but not officially approved 
fleets of private launches, yachts and fish- 
ing boats to hunt down the U-boats in 
this emergency, much as Britain turned 
to the civilian shipping folk to get through 
the crisis of Dunkerque. 

Blimps. The Navy went in for building 
airplanes rather than blimps. Now the 
blimp is proving itself a more effective 
spotter of than the patrol 
plane. Blimps can hover over a submarine, 
follow it, and drop depth charges directly 
upon it. Congress is in process of increasing 
the authorized number of blimps from 48 
to 72. 

Planes. Once the blimp has spotted a 
if summoned, is 
the 


for arming 


submarines 


submarine, an airplane, 


effective in’ sprinkling water with 
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U-BOAT than patrol plane in fighting back bolder, more dangerous Nazi tactics 


depth bombs. Planes are invaluable for 
spotting hostile surface craft or damaged 
merchant ships, and for locating, feeding 
and piloting aid to refugees. 

Convoys. Though still in the offing, the 
convoy method could be used to protect 
shipping in nearby waters. It slows up 
ships and ties up warships. But the Navy 
is rushing work on destroyers, and the mo- 
tor patrol boats might be used to work out 
a new type of convoy for this job. 

Attacks at the source. British patrols 
have cut way down the sinkings in sur- 
rounding waters. But they have learned 
that the decisive way to wipe out sub- 
marines is to find the nests and smash 
them. The British Royal Air Force, carry- 
ing this step further, bombs their bases, the 
yards in Germany where they are made, 
and the plants producing power and parts 
for the manufacture of U-boats. This is a 
job in which the American Air Forces soon 
may be joining. 

How the battle stands. Right now the 
U-boat war is at a crisis. A vivid picture of 
that crisis was given a few days ago by 


—Official U.S. Navy photo 
BLIMP: More effeciive spoiter of ... 


Rear Admiral John W. Greenslade, Con- 
mandant of the 12th Naval District on th 
West He that lack of 
ships cost the Allies the Philippines and 
Singapore, :nd may cost them Alaska and 
Australia. Forty thousand military trucks 
were awaiting ships, he said. Victory o 
defeat, he added, rests on the question of 
build, and the 
number thus far built is not enough. 
The brighter side. The United States 


is just getting started in building ships as 


Coast. declared 


how many ships we can 


in fighting submarines. The launching of 
27 cargo ships in 19 shipyards on Maritime 
Day last Friday marks a new step-up in 
the program. One ship a day in February 
two a day now and three a day by next 
autumn indicate the rate of progress. The 
program calls for building 8,000,000. tons 
of shipping this year and 15,000,000 in 
1943. British and Canadian yards also are 
breaking records. Lewis W. Douglas has 
been named to help direct the more eff- 
cient utilization of the ships that we have 

One vital asset is that this continent 
a safe base of operations. American facto 
ries and shipyards are not readily vulner- 
able to attack. They can go on building 
bigger fleets of merchant ships. of warships 
and warplanes. They can swell our own 
submarine fleet to the 330 total now pre 
jected. This country has been taking blows 
aimed at the arms, not the heart. Ger 
many’s U-boats and American Army planes 
are showing how war some day can be 
carried by this country straight to the 
heart of Japan. Germany herself faces 4 
direct threat now on two fronts. So the 
hope persists that America can outbuild 
the U-boat, defeat the U-boat and sur 
vive to win out in the end. 
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WEATHER: LATEST ALLY OF U.S. 


Prospect of Bumper Crops While Germany Faces Further Food Shortages 


Possibility of rationing 
some pork and dairy 
products in this country 


Weather is taking sides with the United 
States and against Hitler in this war year. 
In this country, weather is assuring bump- 
er crops Which mean abundant food. In 
Europe, weather is assuring short crops 
and hunger. 

The result is a war advantage of great 
ad growing importance to the United 
States and its allies. The result also is a 
war disadvantage of great and growing 
importance to Hitler. A hungry Europe 
soner or later will turn into a madhouse 
of desperate people. 

Inthe United States. Crops seldom have 
sot off to a better start. The next few 
weeks will see the beginning of harvest for 
a winter wheat crop estimated at about 
650,000,000 bushels, or near last year’s big 
yield. This crop will come on top of huge 
reserves of unused grain from last year. 
The corn belt is wet and assured of a good 
crop start. Pastures and ranges over most 
of the nation are rich in grass, assuring 
abundant feed for livestock of all kinds. 
Reserves of other feed for livestock are 
huge. In fact, so great are American grain 
supplies that there is growing pressure to 
tun part of the surplus into alcohol out 
of which butadiene can be made for 
processing into synthetic rubber. 

In Europe. Food reserves are low and 
dwindling even in the face of severe ra- 
tioning. The bitter winter that froze Ger- 
man troops in Russia also killed much of 
the wheat crop that had been planted last 
autumn. A late spring has delayed plant- 
ing of spring wheat, which, in any event, 
im't a big European crop. Then there is 
need for rain in Europe, attested by no 
less an authority than Hermann Goering. 
This prospect of a second year of small 
crops must be of major concern to the 
Germans, The reason is that there no 
longer are surpluses in other countries that 
can be looted in order to augment the 
German larder. 


All of this, added up, does not mean 
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that food, or lack of food, is going to win 
the present war. There is no inclination 
mong high officials here to expect sur- 
render from Hitler because Europe’s peo- 
ple are hungry. 

But it does mean continued unrest in 
urope. It means that labor will be less 
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productive than it would be if well fed. 
It means that some people will tend to 
become desperate and will cause trouble. 
It means that German morale will be af- 
fected as belts are tightened more and 
more from necessity. The German rations 
are being reduced again. It means that 
countries like Holland and Denmark and 
parts of France, with their heavy livestock 
populations, will be forced to kill more 
animals for lack of adequate feed. 

At the same time, in the midst of abun- 
dance, there will be some trouble for this 
country and its allies. 

In the case of England. The food situ- 
ation is none too good. This is owing 
entirely to the shortage of ships caused by 
German submarine sinkings. The English 
people having to pull their belts 
tighter, but they are far better fed than 
the Germans or other European peoples. 

In the case of Russia. German conquest 
of the Ukraine has denied to Russia its 
greatest grain-growing and _ livestock-pro- 
ducing area. The Russians are making im- 
mense efforts to increase grain crops in 
other parts of the Soviet Union. They are 
hampered by the fact that Russian agri- 
culture is tied to the tractor, and tractors 
and their operators are in the Army. This 
may make it necessary for the United 
States to find ways to get foodstuffs, be- 
sides sugar, to Russia. 


are 


Sugar already is 
being exported to Russia. 








In the case of the United States. This 
year’s crop abundance is spread evenly. 
Only in a section of the Southeast is there 
drought. Congress is acting to permit 
sale of stored grain so that feed costs can 
be held down to encourage heavy live- 
stock feeding and heavy production of 
dairy products. Some rationing of foods, 
particularly of pork products and some 
dairy products, may become necessary be- 
cause of plans to ship large amounts to 
England and because of the extraordinary 
demands that the vast 
increase in purchasing power in this coun- 
try. 

Once America is turning out 
bumper crops while an enemy Germany 
goes hungry. From the Danube to Den- 
mark, Europe’s present crop is causing 
anxiety. Goering is ordering German farm- 
ers to produce more vegetables, more fats, 
more potatoes, with no less of beets and 
grain. Germany scraped the corners of 
grain bins trying to find a million extra 
tons of seed to replant winter-killed grain. 
A million imported workers, 800,000 war 
prisoners, nearly 6,000,000 women and 
children are helping to produce this year’s 
food supplies for Germany. Yet the poor- 
est harvest in a generation is being fore- 
cast. 


go along with 


again 


Weather thus far this year is on the 
side of the American agricultural _pro- 
ducer. 


2.3 


AMERICAN FARMER: He has what Hermann Goering hasn’‘t got... rain 


= F.S.A. photo by Vachon 
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BRITISH, U.S. TAXES: 
HOW SYSTEMS DIFFER 


Our Favored Treatment of Lower-Paid Groups Compared to Britain 


Bases for determination 
of income levies on 
persons and corporations 


American citizens are beginning to learn 
a lesson about taxes that the British 
learned long ago—that the Government 
can take painful bites out of their annual 
incomes. Congress now is considering a bill 
that will hit Americans harder than ever 
before, but this may be just a beginning. 

Latest tax plans in this country follow 
the British pattern of pinching taxpayers 
until it hurts, but important differences 
still remain between the tax systems of 
the two countries. The U.S. Treasury has 
far to go to catch up with British severity. 
Low-income groups, for example, still are 
lightly taxed, but, if British experience is 
any example, their turn will come next. 
At the same time, better-paid citizens also 
can expect to turn over more of their dol- 
lars to the Treasury. 

Following is a comparison of the tax sys- 
tems of the two countries by groups: 

Low-paid workers. Congress now pro- 
poses to take $14 from the single workman 
who earns a paltry $600 a year—$50 a 
month. In England this worker has had to 
give up $72 to the Crown. The average 
American family of parents and two chil- 
dren will begin to pay taxes only when its 
income reaches $2,100. Then a $12 tax will 
be imposed under present plans. In Eng- 
land, taxes begin for families at $1,080, 
and the $2,100 family pays $350. 

Consider the $5,000-a-year family. 
This group is regarded as well off in both 
countries. In the United States, the house- 
holder with a $5,000 income kept $4,729 
last year. Next year, he is likely to be al- 
lowed only $4,460 to spend on his family 
and keep up his insurance payments. The 
Government plans to take $540. In Eng- 
land, the same family would have been al- 
lowed only $3,345, after income taxes. 

Now take the $10,000-a-year family 
man. In this bracket, income taxes really 
begin to bite. Last year, this man retained 
only $8,883. Next year, if present tax plans 
go through Congress, this taxpayer will be 
allowed $8,200 to live on. But, even so, a 
Briton with the same income would con- 
sider the American lucky. British taxes 
take all but $5,695 of a $10,000 income. 
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THE EYES OF TAXES 
ARE UPON YOU 


Next consider the $100,000-a-year 
executive. This U.S. taxpayer, with a 
wife and two children, gave up more than 
half his income to the Treasury last year. 
He was allowed to keep only $47,840, and 
out of this sum he probably had to pay a 
State income tax. Next year, he will retain 
only $37,584 if House plans prevail. But 
he still will be better off than if he tried to 
live on the same salary in England. For, 
under the British system, he would yield 
all but $16,121 in taxes. Also, as the table 
shows, (see page 13), the $100,000-a-year 
salary realizes only $750 more than a $75,- 
000-a-year-salary. 

Amounts left to be spent by typical in- 
come groups in this country and Great 
Britain are shown in the accompanying 
table. These are over-all figures, but each 
country uses different methods at arriving 
at them. Important differences in the two 
tax systems are: 

Personal exemptions. Single persons in 
the United States were allowed $750 last 
year before they had to pay a tax. A mar- 


ried worker was allowed $1,500. Next year, 
Congress proposes to cut the exemption to 
$500 for single persons and $1,200 for mar- 
ried couples. In England, single persons 
are allowed only $320 and married wage 
earners only $560. 

Credit for children. Here again the 
United States is more lenient. American 
taxpayers are allowed a tax-free credit of 
$400 for each child, but British couples 
get only $200. The credit stops in England 
for children of 16, but American families 
can keep the credit until their children 
reach the age of 18. 

U.S. taxpayers also can claim the same 
exemption for wholly dependent relatives, 
but Britain allows only $100 for such de- 
pendents. However, the British permit an 
exemption of $200 for a housekeeper for 
a widow or widower and grant a 10 per 
cent old-age allowance, starting at the 
age of 65, on incomes up to $2,000. 

Earned income credits. Each country 
allows a 10 per cent deduction for earned 
income in the middle and lower brackets. 
But the U.S. credit stops at an income of 
$14.000 and the British credit stops at 
36,000. 

These deductions explain part of the 
reason for higher taxes in the British Isles. 
Another reason is found in: 

Tax rates. Normal taxes in the United 
States are to begin at 6 per cent under 
the present tax bill. Surtaxes apply im- 
mediately with another 12 per cent and 
rise gradually to 81 per cent at $200,000. 

In England, normal taxes begin at 32% 
per cent and jump to 50 per cent on all 
income subject to tax above $660. Sur- 
taxes begin at $8,000 and range from 10 
per cent to 4714 per cent on income above 
$80,000. 

The two tax systems also differ in the 
treatment of various other income items 
and expenditures, such as: 

Joint returns. Husbands and wives i 
the United States have been able to file 
separate returns, thus lowering their 
surtaxes. A House committee has voted 
to require joint returns henceforth. In 
England a wife’s income is regarded as 
part of her husband’s and a joint return 
is filed. 

Rents. Owners of English homes must 
pay income taxes on their rental value. 
U.S. homeowners are not taxed on this 
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value. Other rents are taxed in both 
countries. Thus, an Englishman who 
could rent his home for $1,000 a year What Would Be Left After Payment 
would be taxed on that amount. Of Income Tax Here and in Britain 
Interest. U.S. taxpayers are not taxed , 
on interest received from State and local ae iti os ce, Married—two dependent children 
gcurities and only partly taxed on federal _—— Sie md yr retina ie 
, o ae 9 . g nder In the Under Under In th 
securities. Britain taxes all interest. In- Net Present House United Present Hous U ted 
in terest paid on borrowings may be deducted Income* Law Plan Kingdom Law Plan. Kingdom 
in the United States. In Britain, such $ 1,500 $ 1,431 $ 1,329 $ 1.100 $ 1.500 % 1.500 % 1.373 
ar, interest payments are taxable, but the pp 1288 1,742 1.375 2.000 2,000 1,695 
to borrower can recover the tax by deducting ae yin a aes — —_— sos 
ar- taxes due when he makes his interest 10.000 8.307 7705 neon a com ms 
ons payments. 20,000 15,071 13,379 8.650 15.713 14,144 8.971 
age Dividends. U.S. taxpayers must pay 25,000 17,776 15.619 9.863 18.520 16.474 10.188 
taxes on dividends received. The cor- pe yoo ~— et —— — £5,704 13,746 
the poration also pays taxes on them as earn- 100.000 pee oy ~ pe pein 58.58 15,371 
can ings. In England, dividend receivers pay 500,000 154,346 90.379 23.800 Psy yr payee 
+ of no tax directly, but corporations deduct 1,000,000 266,861 155,379 38,300 268,070 156.684 $8,621 
oles trom dividends the taxes paid pam earnings. — 1,076.876 675.379 138,300 1.078.116 676.684 138,621 
sail in tn U.S. is to tax dividends twice, Before deduction of personal exemption and credit for dependents. 
ilies in England to tax them only once. 
iren Profits and gains. All profits are taxed 
in the United States, including gains made nai 
_ ivciinn ciation, tunis or other aactte. cent, The British tax, furthermore, ap- to earn about 50 per cent of the profits 
on, Britain levies no tax on capital gains, un- plies on all trades and businesses. The realized in the base period. 
de- less they are part of a trade or business. U.S. on applies only a eenpe, Britain also promises to return in the 
apes ated tessa, however, may be purticlly with unincorporated businesses and part- postwar period 20 per cent of the excess- 
na deducted in this country, but not in nerships exempt. : profits tax paid by corporations. Repay- 
per Geeat Britain. Excess-profits credits. U .S. corporations ments, however, will be considered part of 
the ie jneenee Deductions ave allewed 46 elect to pay excess-profits taxes either taxable income in the year they are made 
in Britain for life insurance premiums, on the basis of average earnings between and must be used for specific ‘purposes. 
ntry but total allowance cannot exceed one- net and 5988, or on invested capital. Methods of computing corporation in- 
rned sixth of the policyholder’s income. The British credits are based upon average come subject to tax also differ in the 
kets. U.S. allows no such deduction, but $40,-  S2™2IN8S: but are more flexible than the United States and Great Britain. These 
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Our New Women’s Army: 
Vital Role It Will Play 


Hard-Working Members of WAAC to Relieve Men for Fighting Front 


Telephone operators, 
typists, laundresses 
among needs of Corps 


The American woman is going into the 
Army through the service entrance. For 
the first time in America’s history, a wom- 
an other than a nurse may walk into any 
recruiting station after this week and en- 
roll in a branch of the Army. But she puts 
on her uniform in the Women’s Army Aux- 
iliary Corps neither to fight nor to provide 
a glamorous setting for beauty. 

She will wear the uniform to do hard, 
unromantic work with the American Army 
all over the world. Her admission to that 
Army Corps signifies a national acceptance 
of the fact, long since recognized by Great 
Britain and other nations, that the work 
women can do in war is not confined to 
industry, though many thousands are so 
employed. There is a long list of jobs 
women can fill with the fighting forces. 
(See page 36.) The Navy as well as the 
Army soon will be asking for volunteers. 

But those whose motives are frivolous 
and who hope to dazzle their friends with 
a WAAC uniform are being forewarned 
by Director Oveta Culp Hobby that: They 
may be sent anywhere in the world and 
they can’t quit with Their work 
will not be easy. Their evenings won't be 
spent flirting with soldiers. They will be 
subject to rigid, Army discipline. And they 
will be too tired to go dancing. 

The WAACs will do their fighting with 
adding machines and typewriters, with 
telephone switchboards and pencils, with 
washing machines and frying pans. They 
will get the same comparative pay as the 
soldier, which is considerably under Civil 
Service standards. And no 40-hour week 
rules their working time. 

They will do for the Army most of the 
jobs which women do as well or better 
than men in civil life. This includes all 
sorts of clerical and telephonic work 
around Army posts as well as the operation 
of filter centers and information offices for 
the Army interceptor command in its task 
of warding off enemy air raids. Of the first 
25,000 WAACs, some 6.000 will take over 
the air raid duties now performed by vol- 
unteers. The other 19,000 will release sol- 
diers from clerical jobs and camp chores 


ase. 
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and let them go into the fighting services. 

In the aircraft warning service, the 
WAAC will plot the course of aircraft re- 
ported by volunteer spotters, filter out the 
known planes from those not known to be 
aloft, separate friendly from enemy craft 
and flash the warnings to the interceptor 
command, which will put American planes 
into the air to meet them. Seconds count 
in this work. 

For this, where information is conveyed 
over the telephone, women are found by 
the Army to be more satisfactory than 
men. Their voices carry better over the 
wire. And, though the Army had plenty 
of praise for the volunteers, it has found 
that it needs a continuity of service in 
these jobs. The volunteer works when she 
can spare the time from her home and 
other duties. The WAAC’s home will be 
in the Army and she will have no other 
duties. 

At Army posts, all sorts of jobs will fall 
to her lot. Soldiers don’t like to operate 
telephone switchboards and go trotting 
around with messages. Women are more 
tactful as receptionists. They are better 
dieticians and hygienists. They can work 
teletype, adding, calculating and _book- 
keeping machines just as well. They can 


-Acme 


MRS. HOBBY, COL. FAITH 
WAAC's friends won‘t be dazzled 


run post cafeterias, libraries, exchanges 
and laundries. Thousands of men who 
could be fighting are lodged in these jobs 
now. 

The organization of WAAC will be along 
Army lines. Members will be taught simple 
drills, just enough to march them in 
orderly fashion into and away from a 
place. They will have their own officers and 
will be organized into companies with a 
maximum of 250 women and four officers, 
though the average often will run far 
below this figure. 

Overseas, the women will perform the 
same sorts of service at headquarters and 
post establishments behind the fighting 
lines. Ultimately, they may be drawn in 
as mechanics and technical workers in the 
Air Forces. But that is not in the plans 
now. Nor will the women serve as cooks 
for regular Army units. The regular Army 
unit must be a self-sustaining organism, 
with a cook who can see to it that it is fed 
in the field. The WAAC will be a noncon- 
batant, not expected to go to the fighting 
front. 

The WAAC may, sometimes, drive the 
general’s car at home. But this will not be 
the usual practice. Professional drivers who 
are enlisted men and will go overseas with 
the general to drive in battle areas nor- 
mally will do this work. 

One of the big jobs the women will do 
overseas will be with the Service of Sup- 
ply. Brig. Gen. Charles G. Dawes’s supply 
organization in the last World War found 
it impossible to obtain enough women in 
France who knew both English and ste- 
nography. In their search for stenogra- 
phers, they often ran into enemy agents 
who were trying to get a foothold in the 
organization. 

Finally, they enlisted the aid of the 
British WAACs and got many hundreds 
of the British women to work with the 
American Army as clerks, stenographers, 
and even in some 
cooks. Out of this experience, and the 
glimpse that Representative Edith Nourse 
Rogers caught of it as a volunteer wal 
worker overseas then, grew the present oF 
ganization of American WAACs. Mrs 
Rogers worked out the plan with the 
Army, asked the Navy if it wanted one, 
too, and plugged away for the Army bill 
She got thousands of letters approving, 


messengers, cases as 
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Wide World 


AMERICA’S WAACs will make seconds count at filter stations ... LIKE BRITAIN’S GIRL GUNNERS maintain strict army discipline. . . 


disapproving, and only one that was flip 
pant. But the flippant woman wanted to 
jom. She, like all others, was told to file 
her application with her local recruiting 
station. 

The Navy at first showed no particular 
interest in a women’s corps, then changed 
its mind. Representative Melvin Maas of 
Minnesota, Senator Raymond E. Willis 
of Indiana and Chairman David I. Walsh 
of the Senate Naval Affairs Committee 
started a bill rolling. It soon will- be law. 
The Navy plans to start with 12,000 
women to work in its shore establishments. 
That the same number the 
Army planned to begin with, but it has 
raised its sights to an initial 25,000, with 
150.000 authorized. 

Navy womel 


was about 


will be enlisted in a 
Women’s Auxiliary Reserve. WAR differs 
from WAAC in two main points. Navy 
women will be wholly subject to all Navy 
laws, including courts-martial. But they 
will be eligible for insurance and _ special 
benefits such as are allowed fighting men. 
WAACs are neither subject to courts- 
martial nor eligible for such benefits. The 
difference lies in the fact that Navy 
women will be in the Navy: Army women 
will simply be with the Army, not wholly 
integrated into it. 

For discipline, in the absence of courts- 
martial, Director Hobby will have many 
of the other Army weapons, though the 
exact penalties have not yet been pre- 
sribed and WAACs will not be sent to 
suardhouses. Her chief reliance will be in 
maintaining a high esprit de corps and in 
the careful selection of the women permit- 
ted to enroll. A woman faced with an acute 
Personal emergency may be given an hon- 
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LIKE WAAFs, WRENS & ATS . 


(Britain’s Women’s Auxiliary Air Force, Women’s 
Royal Naval Service, Auxiliary Territorial Service) 


Release men for combat duty 


orable discharge, but failure to obey orders 
may bring a dishonorable discharge. 
Officers of the Corps, up to and includ 
ing the rank of assistant director, will be 
chosen from the 450 women being enrolled 
for the officer training school directed by 
Colonel Don C. Faith at Des Moines. Not 
only white but Negro officers will be cho- 
sen there and the Corps will include com- 
panies of Negro women. Out of the 
students in the eight weeks’ training course 
will be developed the officer nucleus for 


the developing Corps. But the woman 


who enrolls and does not make the grade, 
as an officer must continue as a member 
of the corps. 

In fixing this competitive method for 
choosing directors, the Army 
hoped to avoid the political pressure that 
might win an officer spot for a woman who 
wished to add such a title to her claims for 
social prominence. women will 
come into the corps on the same footing 
as anyone else. 

The only exception to this rule was Mrs. 
Hobby, the smart; attractive director. She 
grew into her job through her work as chief 
of the women’s interests section of the 
War Department’s Bureau of Public Rela- 
tions and has taken special training in her 
spare time to familiarize herself with the 
things that will be taught her officers 

Mrs. Hobby, at 37, has had both a 
family and a career. Her father was a 
Texas legislator; her husband, governor 
of Texas during the last World War. They 
have two children, William, Jr., 10, and 
Jessica, 5. 


assistant 


Society 


She studied law, was assistant 
county attorney, parliamentarian for the 
Texas legislature, wrote a book on parlia- 
mentary law, worked on her husband’s 
newspaper at Houston, was active in all 
sorts of civic and community organizations. 

Outside of her family and WAAC, she 
likes swimming, riding, flying, Spanish, 
pretty clothes and hats, some of them on 
the odd side. She drives her own car, does 


not have an X card, makes decisions 
thoughtfully but quickly, has a Texas 


softness to her speech, but no drawl. 

Her new job is no sinecure. She mus! 
negotiate a place for women in an Arm) 
which by tradition and deed has alway- 
belonged solely to men. 
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Drastic Controls Ahead 
To Save Our Rubber 


Preparing for Such Conservation Steps as National 
Gas Rationing, Tire and Automobile Requisitioning 


Possibility of producing 
butadiene for synthetic 
program from wheat, corn 


The people of this country can start now 
to get set for the following: 

Nationwide gasoline rationing. It is 
coming just as soon as the detailed plans 
can be worked out, maybe by July 1. All 
nonessential driving will be limited strictly. 

Tire registration. This now is talked 
about. The purpose is to uncover tires 
that may be hoarded, with heavy penal- 
ties for those who are found to be hoard- 
ing unreported tires. 

Tire and car requisitioning. It definite- 
ly is in the cards as officials face the prob- 
lem of insuring transportation for war 
workers. The 2,000,000 
the hands of America’s two-car families 
will be first to go. All tires held by indi- 
viduals over a total of five are likely to 
be taken. There would be compensation 
for all requisitioned property. 

Transport pooling. This is more than 
an idea in the mind of a planner. Rather 
it is the idea that underlies the actual 
plans taking shape here. It is based on the 
premise that all vehicles and all tires in 
the United States must be regarded as 
a pool which can be allocated where most 
needed and when needed. Every owner of 
2x motor vehicle or tire is considered to be 
an owner of a vehicle vested with the pub- 
lic interest. Orders to pool bus travel in 
the East are only the first evidence of this 
altitude. 

Underlying these prospective actions are 
the following facts. reported by the Brook- 
ings Institution and accepted by Govern- 


“second cars” in 


ment officials: 

First, it is necessary to keep at least 
0.000.000 cars on the road to meet es- 
sential transportation needs. There now 
are about 30,000,000 cars. 

Second, at the present rate of tire use 
there will be no more than 15,000,000 cars 
on the road in June, 1943, and only 10,- 
00,000 by the end of 1948. 

Third, by rationing gasoline, by requisi- 
tioning tires on old cars, by requisitioning 
cars themselves where needed to serve vital 
stretched so 


defense areas, car use can be 


that 22,000,000 cars can be in use in June. 
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—General Tire & Rubber Co. photo 
OLD RUBBER FOR NEW 
A drive is imminent 


1943, and 17,000,000 by December, 1948. 

Fourth, it is going to be necessary to 
take many cars away from city people and 
to shift those cars to rural regions and to 
defense areas. 

That again raises the question of possi- 
ble windfalls of rubber that will make un- 
necessary the drastic war steps that now 
are planned. Two ideas in which Congress 
is interested are these: 

Use of reclaimed rubber. Congress is 
told that there is enough old rubber in this 
country, if re-worked, to solve the entire 
rubber problem. Officials who have studied 
this situation report otherwise. They say 
that there may be 1,000,000 tons of old 
rubber in the United States which, if re- 
claimed, could be worked into 800,000 tons 
for mixing with new crude rubber. 

But there is plant capacity to reclaim 
only 350,000 tons of rubber a year, and to 
build new plants would take as long as to 





build synthetic rubber plants. Also, all 
fizures on need for new rubber take into 
account the added use of reclaimed rubber. 
In 1941 this country used about 270,000 
tons of reclaimed rubber and may use as 
much this year. Even with maximum plant 
use, only 80,000 added tons could be ob. 
tained. 

Also, each time old rubber is re-worked 
it is estimated to lose about 20 per cent 
of its volume. The first time 100,000 tons 
of old rubber is reclaimed, for instance, 
it yields 80,000 tons and the next time it 
yields little more than 60,000 tons. All of 
these factors lead responsible officials to 
conclude that reclaimed rubber is impor- 
tant, but not an answer to the present 
problem. 

Rubber from wheat and corn. It can be 
done. Butadiene, the basic material out of 
whieh buna-S rubber is made, can come 
from any carbohydrates. Rubber plans to 
date have centered upon making butadiene 
from petroleum because it is cheaper and 
more readily available from a_transporta- 
tion and plant standpoint than is alcohol. 
The farm belt wants new alcohol plants 
built in its territory to make alcohol from 
erain, with this alcohol then available for 
use in making butadiene out of which 
synthetic rubber is made. This can be 
done by diverting enough steel and other 
materials to build alcohol distilleries. 

More probable, however, is the use of 
alcohol from existing liquor distilleries. In 
either case, regardless of whether rubber 
is made from petroleum or alcohol or from 
existing or new distilleries, there isn’t any 
added rubber until the whole operation is 
completed, and that takes a minimum of 
18 months. 

It takes 72,000,000 gallons of alcohol to 
make 80,000 tons of rubber. The presently 
projected need is for 800,000 tons of syn- 
thetic rubber. If all alcohol-producing 
facilities were turned to the job of rubber 
production, the synthetic goal could be 
reached so far as this one material is cov- 
cerned. But alcohol is a vital product in 
other war processes. 

The whole point appears to be that there 
is no cure-all or no quick cure for this 
country’s rubber croubles. 

Jesse Jones, who is financing the syt- 
thetic rubber program. is recommending 
an expansion in that program to 1,000,000 
tons of capacity. If 1,000,000 tons of ca 
pacity were at hand, there still would be 
no rubber, or very little rubber, for pas 
senger cars because Army and Navy re 
quirements, plus exports and essential tire 
and bus needs, are in excess of | that 
amount. 

This means that there is little hope ol 
new rubber for automobile owners while 
the war lasts 
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_ lhe Presidents Weele 





DANGERS OF OVERCONFIDENCE 


Executive’s Warning Against Excess Optimism Over Progress of War 


Opposition to granting 
of pay increases without 
War Labor Board approval 


President Roosevelt figures that too 
much optimism now may cripple the all- 
out war effort, and, to just that extent, 
prolong the war. That is one reason why he 
still talks of a long war, against overcon- 
fidence. Another is that the nation still 
has some hard blows to absorb. Spirits 
won’t fall so far if they are not too high 
when the bad news comes. 

Mr. Roosevelt knows that disappoint- 
ments lie ahead. The War Department ac- 
count of progress whipped up a wave of 
optimism. One of Mr. Roosevelt’s chief 
officials warned that people should not re- 
gard minor skirmishes as major battles. He 
did it in an off-the-record effort to quell 
wishful thinkers. The President added his 
own words to the warning, asked news- 
papers to help. 

The full measure of bad news has not 
yet been given to the public. Inhibitions 
against giving information to the enemy 
have prevented. But enough clues lie on 
the surface to hold optimism within 
bounds. The Russians, fighting desperate- 
ly, only inch their way forward around 
Kharkov, are pushed back on the Kerch 
Peninsula. China, battered again and all 
but isolated, pleads for planes. Australia 
asks for more men and planes. Burma is 
lost. And the shipping battle in the At- 
lantic runs heavily against the United Na- 
tions. Twenty-seven ships were launched 
on National Maritime Day, but the two- 
a-day rate of building scarcely keeps up 
with the rate of sinkings. 

This was the picture Mr. Roosevelt had 
before him when he warned against over- 
optimism. Throughout the week, he had 
worked with the problem in one form or 
another, needling up production, working 
with labor, talking strategy. oil, housing, 
shipping, numberless items that fit into 
the over-all jigsaw. 

One of the more plea-ant items was 
the dramatic surprise :e was able to 
spring upon Mrs. James H. Doolittle. 
Weeks ago, her husband, a flying colonel, 
had gone quietly away on a secret mis- 
sion. Since then, she had heard of his pro- 
motion to brigadier general, but no word 
of where he was or why he had been pro- 
moted. Suddenly, she was asked to board 
an Army bomber and fly to Washington. 

She met her husband, the “Jimmy” 
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Doolittle of a hundred flying exploits, in 
Mr. Roosevelt’s office, stood close beside 
him while Mr. Roosevelt pinned a Con- 
gressional Medal of Honor upon him for 
bombing Tokyo, flying away at tree-top 
level. Every plane that followed the Gen- 
eral on the flight made a safe landing. 
Where? Shangri-la, grinned the President. 

Other visitors were less exciting. Most 
of them came about more humdrum mat- 
ters than medais. Price Administrator 
Leon Henderson reported that a third of 
the gasoline ration cards issued in 17 
eastern States and the District of Colum- 
bia were low allowance, A cards; 47 per 
cent were either unlimited X cards or the 
upper limit B-3 cards. John B. Blandford, 
Jr., came in to talk over the problems 
of war housing, which he administers. 

Secretary Hull got a restatement in an 
official order that the State Department 
and not the Board of Economic Warfare 
is in charge of foreign relations. Secretaries 
Ickes and Jones, Mr. Henderson, Trans- 
portation Chief Eastman and oil experts 
canvassed with the President possible ways 
of getting more oil to the East. They had 
no answer to talk about when they went 
away. Pipe lines and barges were explored. 

President Manuel Prado of Peru said 
goodbye. Dr. T. V. Soong, the Chinese 
Foreign Minister, talked about ways of 
getting war materials into his country. Ad- 
miral Thomas C. Hart got a medal for get- 
ting his small Asiatic Fleet down into the 
Dutch East Indies and 
Australia after the Japa- 
nese struck at the Philip- 
pines. Secretary Knox 
reported the Navy could 
salvage the burned 
French liner, Norman- 
die. Governor Lehman 
of New York called for 
the second time in re- 
cent weeks. A job is in 
the making. Best guess: 
With Lieut. Gen. Som- 
ervell in the Service of 
Supply. 

The Pacific War Coun- 
cil, which meets with 
the President, made up 
a new war slogan: “Ja- 
pan for the Japanese.” 

Press conferences 
found Mr. Roosevelt in 
shirt sleeves, puffing at 
the inevitable cigarette 
in the always handy 





holder. He indicated more troops would be 
sent to Ireland; said the gasoline shortage 
should be treated as a national, not a sec- 
tional, matter; said there was plenty of oil, 
but not of transportation. 

At his second conference, the President 
said he was opposed to the idea of individ- 
ual companies granting pay increases out of 
line with national wage stabilization poli- 
cies. He put it this way: We cannot have 
one company, which happens to be able, 
go ahead and raise wages in one plant, and 
thus make the workers in other plants un- 
happy because they do not receive a cor- 
responding raise. The question arose in the 
case of a California aircraft plant which 
had indicated its willingness to increase the 
pay of its employes without referring the 
matter to the War Labor Board. 

Mr. Roosevelt, at the same time, issued 
an executive order outlining new procedure 
for the settlement of railway labor disputes 
during the war. A special committee can 
step into any dispute that is not settled 
by mediation or arbitration. 

An unexpected boost came from an old 
acquaintance. Herbert Hoover said in a 
speech: “President Roosevelt must have 
dictatorial eccnomic powers.” He added, 
however, he would like to see the Sixth 
Columnists given more freedom to criticize, 
but—and here he spoke as a man who had 
been well-smeared himself in the past— 
with “moral limitations on the liberty to 
smear.” 


FIYTOTOKYO! 


ALL EXPENSES PAID 





—Harris & Ewing 


DOOLITTLE: Shangri-la’s sightseers enjoyed the trip 
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“In proportion as the structure of a govern- re) fa 
ment gives force to public opinion, it is essen- i i 
A itt ] 
GEORGE WASHINGTON G Yl) Y Of 
Title Pat. Office 





Congress may at this session impcse a death sen- 
tence on debtors unless persuaded by the American 
people to write into the pending tax bill some adequate 
provision giving those who incurred debts before the 
war a chance to pay them off on a realistic basis. 

Congress may do even more damarse—it may pre- 
vent the system of private enterprise from functioning 
except in the war industries. This can come about if 
businesses no longer are able to borrow money at the 
banks or raise capital money from private sources be- 
cause of a tax system that does not permit repayment 
to the lender or a prospect of dividends to the investor 
for a long time to come. 

To kill the wages of capital altogether is to freeze 
the entire business operation and stagnate American 
enterprise. 

To call a halt on the payment of debt is to ruin the 
future credit of business enterprises at the banks or in 
thé investment markets. 

Congress has surrendered practically all its preroga- 
tives and has yielded to executive pressure time and 
again. The last great power—the power to tax—has 
been retained by the legislative body. How will that 
power be exercised? 

It can be exercised to destroy private capitalism and 
force upon America a system of state capitalism 
whereby the bureaucrats disburse capital according to 
political favor or economic predilection. The road to 
government ownership of all important enterprises is 
thus opened, because if the small business cannot sur- 
vive, a public demand will arise to take over as well 
the subsequent monopolies which big business will 
attain. 


BUSINESS MUST It is no answer to say that in 
BE GIVEN CHANCE wartime all profits irrespective of 
FOR SURVIVAL debt payments must be taxed. 

This is tantamount to saying that 
all men irrespective of whether they are blind or lame 
must go to the battlefront. 

To confiscate all profits or virtually all so that there 
is nothing with which to pay sinking funds on debts 
incurred or installments on bank debt is to strike a 
blow at the economic system which really built up 
America. We could not in this critical hour be fur- 
nishing the tools and weapons for the whole world in a 
mechanized war of tremendous proportions if we had 
not given private enterprise a chance to survive 





DEATH SENTENCE FOR DEBTORS, 


By DAVID LAWRENCE 
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characterize it. The “survival” idea must be appligt™ ufact 
also to the businesses of America that have been byjgebundanc 
or will be built by American thrift and skill. or instar 








ines to 1 
TAX SYSTEM Management is strained to t pperated, 
PUTS A DAMPER utmost today to find means qpemlty. 
ON INITIATIVE survival. Personnel problems a UF Te 





acute due to the shortage of mapiPle of « 


power for production and the needs of the draigeacumbre 
Priorities and freezing orders inevitably upset ty W@ I 
judgments of businessmen in making plans for monthS ¥ ! 
by-month operation. But there is one problem that aesment 
businessman can ever solve, and that’s how to rung Pre 
business without capital. previous 

Supposing a business has a debt of $300,000 is ponable 
curred in 1941 and has committed itself to pay it of Me™ fc 
five years. In good faith, this hypothetical business ha 5n4to 








shown its profit and loss statements to lenders and it blest -_ 
rate of earnings of $100,000 a year seemed sufficient on™ tt 
warrant a $60,000 payment on debt annually, ther ubject ¢ 
mainder going to build up new working capital. [PV 

But the excess profits taxes being proposed that mi = 





up to 94 per cent and the rise in the normal taxes a1 


surtaxes would make it necessary for the business ject . 
question to give the Government $82,120 in taxes, lee meu 
ing $17,880 for debt payment and nothing, of cour he be 
for wages to stockholders. The bank may not wish! pm 
alter the terms by spreading the years of paymet por, or b 
Thus the debt-ridden business feels the danger of 4 plendar 
ing at any time forced to liquidate to meet the # ag 
mands of the bank or of individual creditors who ca. , 
foreclose the property. " one 

Certainly there is no way to finance enlargement ay 


as to take care of extra volume and augment the a 
amount remaining after taxes are subtracted. Ev 
more serious is the fact that a business which is hea 
taxed and needs money to finance expansion cant MORTI: 
get new money because banks aren’t making MOULD 
long-term loans these days. In fact, they are beginnil 
to fight shy of five-year or even three-year loans? PN S-YI 
cause the tax drain makes impossible full repaymé 
out of earnings within any reasonable time. 

It may be said that business should not expat 
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This is tantamount to imposing a death sentenct@.,.. - 
all initiative and prudence. For often, by convefsl bs it nos 


or expansion into new lines, businesses can save the 
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“I wholly disapprove of what you say but will 
defend to the death your right to say it.”’ 
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R light of those who have specific commitments to pay debts in 


nstallments will become serious unless some provision for tax 


deduction can be devised—Survival of private capitalism is at stake. 


nadpelves from destruction. There are countless ways in 
ces yggwich businesses now injured by priorities may seek to 
nanufacture products that can be fabricated out of an 
nbundance of certain materials. They may find this, 
or instance, an opportune time to transfer from old 
ines to new lines. But the tax system, as at present 
ot pperated, puts a damper on such initiative or in- 
ins qpenuity. 
ns ag Our revenue laws have never recognized the prin- 
f magiple of debt payment as a factor in amortization of 
dragencumbrances except with respect to new plants built 
+ yor war purposes. It doesn’t seem consistent that the 
onthge's War industries are permitted to amortize their in- 
nat gyrestment in plant while non-war businesses saddled 
run givith pre-war debt and with no record of earnings in the 
previous period cannot amortize the same over a rea- 
00 ie? able period and strengthen the whole economic 
tem for the future. 

Senator George of Georgia, Democrat, one of the 
nd blest men ever to preside over the Senate Finance 
- ommittee, is reported to be deeply interested in the 
hed ubject of deductions for debt payment. It is said, 
: oreover, that the Treasury experts are aware of the 

eed for some provision to care for debtors but that no 
spractical way has as yet been found to deal with the 
bject so that it will apply uniformly and will not 
onstitute a windfall for some not entitled to such aid. 
§ The best approach would appear to be to consider 
#mortization of old debt contracted before Pearl Har- 
meee’ OF before January 1, 1942, so as to confine it to 
eelendar years. Whatever the debt, there must have 
4peen some reasonable basis for amortization either on 
three or five or ten-year plan. Where the bond or 
lebenture or note has specifically set forth the basis 
bf amortization, the problem would be simple. Where 
‘he of basis of amortization had been arranged, the Treas- 
mrty could very well impose an artificial yardstick in 
a ardship cases. 
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ca AMORTIZATION 


Such a yardstick might flatly 
sins HOULD BE BASED use five years or 20 per cent each 
ans ME 5-YEAR TERM year, thus permitting companies 
syne to deduct from gross income be- 
ore all taxes any payments made on debt up to one- 
th of the principal owed. Where loans have been 
ade by banks requiring payment in less than five 
verse the Government, through the supervisory pow- 
ae it now exercises both through the Federal Reserve 


System and the Federal Deposit Insurance Corpora- 
tion, could look with favor on alteration of terms to 
permit five-year amortizations. 

This would have the effect of an incentive all 
around. Business would strive to keep the economic 
system intact, because there would be a chance to sur- 
vive. Management would see daylight ahead in ward- 
ing off the dangers of foreclosures of loans and 
particularly defaults on sinking funds of notes, de- 
bentures or bonds. 

The Treasury experts have suggested a provision 
giving broad powers to the Internal Revenue Bureau 
to deal with “hardship cases” and to remove inequities. 
This is similar to the authority granted British tax of- 
ficials. It would be better if Congress could prescribe 
and the Treasury could be directed to apply such 
standards. 


HELP FOR DEBTOR The President in his address to 
WOULD FORTIFY Congress recently said this was 
OUR DEMOCRACY 2 good time to pay off debts. He 

did not specify individuals alone 
as contrasted with businesses but spoke in general 
terms. The problem of the individual is hardly differ- 
ent from that of business. Prudence demands that in 
this period of inflation or near-inflation every dollar 
possible be used to pay off debt so as to keep the infla- 
tion from going to extremes. 

To apply money for the payment of debt, however, 
as a deduction from gross income in computing taxes 
has another advantage. It serves to re-create capital. 
Those who are paid off are in a position to reinvest in 
Government war bonds or to meet out of net capital 
repayments the heavier demands of the whole tax 
program itself. 

But there is a better reason for enabling the citizen 
to deduct for tax purposes the payments on debt. It 
is that a nation which pays its debts and stimu- 
lates debtors to meet their obligations builds some- 
thing into the moral character of a country that is 
priceless. 

If we are not to drive businessmen into the arms of 
those who advocate state capitalism, if we are to fight 
a war for democracy and not find ourselves afterwards 
embracing the anti-capitalistic schemes that have 
brought misery to Europe, then the plight of the debtor 
demands thoughtful consideration by Congress—not 
after the war—but now. 
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Gasoline rationing is bringing to the American people 
their first experience with drastic wartime restrictions. 
First to feel the effects are motorists on the Atlantic Sea- 
board. Motorists in the States of Oregon and Washington 
will have their motor fuel rationed on June 1 and by mid- 
summer the system is likely to be nationwide. 

Registration of Eastern Seaboard motorists also gave 
the Government its first lesson in rationing an esse autial 
product upon a more or less voluntary basis. Officials 
found that fully half of the area’s motorists considered 
themselves entitled to as much gasoline as they could get. 

The Pictogram shows the results. The figures are based 
on sample data derived from car registrations and ap- 
plied to the 10,000,000 owners in Eastern States. 
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Less than a third of the motorists got A ecards, good for 
3 gallons a week and 45 miles of travel if their motors are 
in good condition. B-3 cards, entitling holders to drive 
about 120 miles a week on 8 gallons, were received by 4 
per cent of the drivers, and a million persons, one-tenth 
of the total, got X cards, granting unlimited gas supplies. 
This means that half of the drivers believe they must 
travel more than 14 miles a day in their automobiles. 

The 9,000,000 motorists with A or B cards are entitled 
to use more than 52,000,000 gallons of gasoline a week 
under present rations. This represents more than a 5 
per cent sacrifice, since the Office of Price Administration 
estimates that the average car has been burning 12)4 
gallons a week.. That would mean normal consumption 
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f 112,500,000 gallons a week by rationed car owners. 
Doubts are held that even 52,000,000 gallons of gas- 
line can continue to be sold to private car owners. The 
astern Seaboard, for example, has been consuming 
500,000 barrels of petroleum every day for gasoline, fuel 
nd lubricating oils. The Petroleum War Industry Coun- 
il estimates that the war effort demands at least 1,265.- 
"” barrels a day. But deliveries to this area have dropped 
© 873,000 barrels a day. Most optimistic Government 
stimates are that little more than 1,000,000 barrels a 
y can be delivered by tank cars, pipe lines and barges. 
Meanwhile, war industries are demanding more oil for 
el and the demands of the Army and Navy for gasoline 


re rising. The outlook, therefore, is that motorists in re- 
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stricted States can count on no increase in their gasoline 
rations and should expect a further slash. 

Nationwide gasoline rationing is being advocated for 
another reason. The purpose of this step would be to pro- 
tect the country’s supply of tires and automobiles. 

About two-thirds of the 30,000,000 cars now on the 
road are estimated to be indispensable for transportation 
services in rural areas and in citics and towns without 
adequate transit systems. This means that the country 
must keep at least 20,000,000 automobiles and 100,000,- 
000 tires in operation for the duration of the war. 

Prospects, therefore, are that the Government cannot 
afford to allow any driver anywhere to use his car for 
nonessential purposes. 
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CONGRESSIONAL GAS CARDS 


Press Split Over Legislators’ Acceptance of Unlimited Supplies 


Heavy public demand 
for X and B rations 
target of criticism 


Acceptance by many Congressmen of 
X cards, entitling them to unlimited quan- 
tities of gasoline in the Eastern rationing 
area, is defended by about half of the 
commenting editors, while others view the 
action as politically inept and shortsighted. 
The general public comes in for consider- 
able editorial criticism because of the 
heavy demand for X and B cards, although 
many newspapers express con- 
fidence that any inequalities 
will be adjusted when the sys- 
tem is overhauled on July 1. 

“Why jump on Congress?” 
asks the Columbus (O.) Eve- 
ning Dispatch (Ind.), calling 
attention to the fact that X 
cards also were given to nearly 
all of the administrative off- 
cers in Washington, while the 
Roanoke (Va.) World-News 
(Ind. Dem.) describes the criti- 
cism of Congressmen as “much 
ado about very little.” 

The New Haven (Conn.) 
Journal Courier (Ind.), ex- 
pressing the belief that “the 
Congressmen are being unfair- 
ly criticized and lampooned,” 
adds: “Certainly a large per- 
centage of them grabbed for 
X cards, but so did a large 
percentage of all people in the 
rationed areas.” 

But the Yakima (Wash.) 
Daily Republic (Rep.) says: 
“We can hardly uphold the 
Congressmen; we should have 
welcomed an opportunity to 
exalt them for their patriotism 
had they, like everybody else, 
accepted the rationing decree.” 

Several editors argue that, 
if voters could be convinced that Congress- 
men would use their extra gasoline for of- 
ficial business only, there would be no ob- 
jection to liberal allotments. But the Mar- 
tinsburg (W. Va.) , Evening Journal (Ind.) 
maintains: “There is reason to be suspi- 
cious and critical. There was reason for 
frankly questioning the action of some 
members of Congress in demanding the 
limit.” 

The Fort Worth (Tex.) Star-Telegram 
(Ind. Dem.) defends the voters’ right to 
criticize the lawmakers, saying: “The Sen- 
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ate has no more reason to expect blanket 
immunity from criticism or inquiry than 
the public has to make a blanket indict- 
ment.” But it adds: “As the campaign ap- 
proaches, after Congress’s hectic experi- 
ences with pensions for its members and 
gasoline privileges, the only message of 
sympathy to that body is: Well boys, you 
have asked for it!” 

Similarly, the Toledo (O.) Blade (Ind. 
Rep.), declaring that members of Con- 
gress have shown lack of foresight in the 
matter, warns: “Those so eager for X 
cards may‘find to their surprise that the 


yt 
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a 1 mere 


OINK! OINK! 


voters back home will be alert to put their 
X’s in front of new names on the Novem- 
ber ballots.” 

Not all of the editorial comment is di- 
rected toward Congress, however, for many 
newspapers charge that the public has been 
guilty of a certain amount of “chiseling.” 

“Some motorists have undoubtedly pad- 
ded their estimates generously,” observes 
the Worcester (Mass.) Evening Telegram 
(Rep.), “but we suggest that the number 
of deliberate chiselers has been very small 
indeed.” 





Doyle in Philadelphia Record 
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The Hartford (Conn.) Times (Ing 


Dem.) contends that a certain amount of 
“ ~ a. ” 

cynicism” is revealed by the demand fy, 
X and B rationing cards, which is base 
on “experiences with a political system jp 
which persons having influence are ab} 
to get attention and special favors.” 


In a long-distance survey of gasoline 7. 


tioning, the San Jose (Calif.) News (Ind 
Rep.) observes: “The Eastern States ar 
in a dither,” and notes that “the rationing 
authorities seem to think some people ar 
not telling the truth.” This newspape 
says that the whole rationing system js 


based primarily on the honest; 
of the people, and adds: “We 
think the people are hones 
and that, after this flurry has 
died out, the system will settk 
down on a workable basis.” 

eee The Los Angeles (Calif) 

- Times (Ind. Rep.) maintain: 

that President Roosevelt ha 
taken the right position in de. 
claring that names of holders 
of unlimited supply cards 
should be made public. “The 
only safeguard against abuse 
is full publicity,” says the 
Times. 

“Publicity can be a power 
ful deterrent for cheaters,” 
the Newark (N.J 
Evening News (Ind.), adding 
that it can cure “that numer 
ous class of unthinking motor 
ists who fail to appreciate thal 
sailors have been dying t 
keep gasoline flowing to thi 
East” and that it might “ever 
cure unthinking public official 
who, instead of setting an ex 
ample, have grabbed X cards.” 

While editors generally hol 
that President Roosevelt wa 
right in his stand on publicity 
they do not support his state 
ment to Governor Willian 
Wills, of the State of Vermont, in whieh 
he charged that the nation’s press ha‘ 
confused the public by publishing “gues 
work or conjecture” on what the gasolin 
rations would be. 

“It may salve the President’s pride t 
suggest that a good deal of the confusion 
is the fault of the newspapers,” says th 
New London (Conn.) Day (Ind. Rep.) 
and concludes with the view: “but the fact 
appears to be that his myriad Governmel! 
departments simply got their signals 
crossed again.” 
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Wage Raises 
Of Ship Workers: 
Editors’ Views 


Acceptance by union leaders of a 7 per 
ent wage increase for shipyard workers, 
though existing contracts called for a 13 
yer cent raise, meets with the approval of 
most commenting editors as a laudable 
sample of wartime sacrifice. Others, how- 
ever, contend that, if other unions settled 
thir wage demands on a _ comparable 
basis, an inflationary trend would result. 

The Baltimore Sun (Ind. Dem.) calls 
the action of the union leaders a “hand- 
ome contribution to the war. effort,” and 
aserts: “It indicates that the President 
has only to call on the unions for sacrifices ES 
comparable to those made by other groups i atearaits a , 
in the economy for the unions to comply.” THE MONKEY WRENCH 

The New York Herald Tribune (Ind. 
Rep.), recalling that the contracts were 
entered into “on the insistence of the old 
OPM and under the personal direction of 
Sidney Hillman, which is to imply, with 
the President’s consent and blessing,” ob- 
rves: “Hence, the concession would sug- 
e. a real desire to play ball. Let 
hopefully, look upon it in this light.” 

Among the newspapers discerning 


adds: 
“If the picture is not yet entirely clear, it 
is because the Administration’s labor pol- 
icy is in a state of flux, with two main ob- 
jectives: (first) gearing of productive pow- 
er to concert pitch, and (second) protec- 
tion of the domestic economy against the 


as “a wholesome beginning,” and 


us, 


the inflationary influence of a wage spiral.” 


outlines of a firm wage policy in the new But the Washington (D.C.) News 
agreement is the St. Louis Post-Dispatch (Ind.) is not so optimistic. “Standing 
(Ind.), which characterizes the agreement alone,” it asserts, “the shipyards’ settle- 


Berryman in Washington Star 
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BUT I SAY To You * 
AGAIN, PLEASE: WHY 
DOTHEY CALL HIM 
OOLITTLE ? 
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THE SETTING SUN 


ment is something to feel good about. But 
it can do great harm if it is regarded as a 
precedent entitling other unions to settle 
their demands for higher wages at around 
50 per cent.” The News contends that, “if 
Government price ceilings are to be main- 
tained against the pressure of rising buying 
power, a definite policy in regard to all 
wages will havz to be established.” 

“We have not yet set the zero hour at 
which will be frozen along with 
prices,” says the Cleveland Plain Dealer 
(Ind. Dem.), which, while commending 
the spirit in which the unions have acted, 
adds: “We can avoid inflation only by 
freezing production costs, which include 
labor costs.” Though the Plain Dealer ap- 
proves of paying the wage increases in War 
Bonds, it warns: “By this procedure, the 
Government is merely giving bonds to the 
workers; for, under the ship contracts, 
management passes all increases in costs 
directly on to the Government. For the 
Government to present its bonds as gifts 
will cause all of the Ponzis in history to 
turn in their graves.” 

The Detroit Free Press (Ind.) 
this same point <nd adds that the increase 
“thus becomes a part of the war costs, 
which the taxpayers, who include the work- 
ers themselves, will have to pay off. We, 
the people, pay the bills.” 


wages 


stresses 


“The practice of paying wage increases 
in Defense Bonds is doubtless to be pre- 
ferred over payments in cash,” argues the 
New York Journal of Commerce (Ind.). 
But it would be “unfortunate indeed,” in 
the opinion of this newspaper, if the no- 
tion became general that this type of wage 
increase should be granted freely.” 
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Should ‘Forced Savings’ Plan Be Adopted 
As Aid in Increasing Sale of War Bonds? 


E.. W. Kemmerer 


Princeton, N.J.; Walker Professor of Inter- 
national Finance, Princeton University; 
President, Economists’ National Committee 
on Monetary Policy, 

answers: 

If the war is long continued, a strong 
case can be made for the ultimate adop- 
tion of a compulsory 
savings plan to pro- 
vide funds for the 
war effort, curb in- 
flation and make a 
cushion for postwar 
economic _ rehabilita- 
tion, but the time for 
it has not yet arrived. 

Such a plan should 
make its heaviest de- 
mands upon the in- 
comes of persons in 
the middle and lower-income brackets who 
are now realizing most of the financial 
gains from our war effort, and whose in- 
comes are being inadequately reached by 
our present tax system and our Govern- 
ment borrowing. 

To enable the Government adequately 
to tap these incomes and at the same time 
restrict consumers’ expenditures 
they most need restriction, the most ef- 
fective device for the present would be a 
retail sales tax. 

Inasmuch, however, as the incidence of 
such a sales tax would be chiefly upon the 
same incomes that would be the principal 
source of the funds for compulsory saving, 
and as each plan would require an expen- 
sive administrative machinery of its own, 
it would not seem wise, for the present at 
least, nor politically practicable, to adopt 
both plans. 

Confronted with this dilemma, I would 
prefer the retail sales tax. 


a 





—Wide World 
E. W. KEMMERER 


where 


William S. Elliott 


Canton, Ga.; President, Bank of Canton; 
Member, Executive Council, American 
Bankers, 

answers: 


A compulsory savings plan should not 
be imposed upon civilian employes except 
as a last resort. Certainly, it should not be 
employed during the current year, while 
installment loans and other debts are being 
liquidated and heavier federal taxes are 
being paid by an increased number of 
workers. 

Compulsory savings, like a withholding 
tax, even with variable rates, will work 
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Question of the Weel 
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Widespread discussion has been 
aroused by a proposal to increase 
the sale of War Bonds through 
| adoption of a compulsory savings 
| plan for all employed civilians. 
Under the plan, savings, based on 
percentages of income, would be 
invested in the War Bonds. 

In order to present a cross sec- 
tion of informed opinion on the 


—_—___, 


subject, The United States News 
asked economists and businessmen 
the following question: 

Should the Government 
adopt a compulsory savings 
plan for all employed civilians 
in order to stimulate the sale 
of War Bonds? 

Answers are presented here- 
with. More will appear next week. 





undue hardship in many cases, due to the 
fact that individual 
debts and dependents, would not be taken 
into consideration. 

Regulations to equalize the tax in line 
with ability to pay would add difficulty 
and expense of collection. 


necessities, such as 


Frank D. Graham 


Princeton, N.J.; Professor of Economics, 
Princeton University, 
answers: 

Yes, no competent economist believes 
that the Treasury, by (ostensibly) volun- 
tary methods, can raise the required 
amount without resort to inflation in one 
form or another. But inflation is, in fact, 
concealed, and grossly inequitable, com- 
pulsion which has not even the virtue of 
being really effective. 

Frankly compulsory savings, on the 
other hand, could be made not only equi- 
table but fully effective to the purpose. The 
element of compulsion should, however, be 
kept to a minimum through permission to 
the saver to purchase, as part of his quota, 
any form of deferred income (including 
private insurance, annuities, etc.) , and to 
pay off long-term debt, with noninterest- 
bearing Treasury securities exchangeable, 
by the recipient, for ordinary interest- 
bearing bonds. 


l. N. Tate 


St. Paul, Minn.; Vice President and Sec- 
retary, Weyerhaeuser Sales Co., 
answers: 

The Government should not adopt a 
compulsory savings plan now. It is un- 
American and we hope it will be unneces- 
sary. Voluntary pay-roll deductions can 
be made to produce much more. 

As we get closer to total war effort, 





nth 


pay rolls should again be canvassed, fol- 
lowing educational campaigns jointly spon. 
sored by department heads, foremen, 
labor organizations, service clubs, and 
groups like the American Legion. 

There is much greater realization of 
these needs now, and intelligently con- 
ducted campaigns will yield larger re 
sults. 





Walter E. Spahr 


New York City; Chairman, Department of 
Economics, New York University; Secretary. 
Treasurer, Economists’ National Committee 
on Monetary Policy, 


answers: 

I should dislike to see the Treasury en- 
bark upon a compulsory savings plan. If 
the Treasury can take 
this money in this 
manner, it can take 
it in taxes. The fair- 








ness to individual 
and the wisdom of You 
placing the burden Ahe 
on them would be one 
the same in either uae 
case. 
—Northacker photo The fact that the y 
WALTER E. SPAHR Government promises Fly 
to return the com- hur 
pulsory savings later does not alter the tito 
ability of individuals to bear either type min 
of burden now. 
I doubt that Congress would levy 4 : E 
proportional tax, of say 10 per cent, above job, 





the other taxes that will be levied. Com- the 


pulsory savings, as against a correspond- hin 
ing amount taken in taxes, also adds to task 
the debt burden. C 

I recommend a thoroughgoing tax sy* Fors 


tem, persuasion in the sale of bonds t 
individuals, and then resort by the Treas 
ury to the banks. 
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Two on the aisle for the Milky Way 


You are sitting out on the edge of space. 
Ahead of you a couple of million stars 
are blinking. It is dark below you. The 


earth is down there. Six miles down. 


You are the bombardier in a Boeing 
Flying Fortress* making more than three 
hundred miles an hour over enemy ter- 
titory, and you are ready for action any 
minute. 

Behind you, the navigator is on the 
job, too. So are the pilot and co-pilot, 
the radio operator and the gunners be- 
hind them. The objective is near. The 
task force is ready for business. 

One of the reasons that Boeing Flying 
Fortresses complete so many missions on 


schedule is that Boeing designers and 
engineers build for performance of per- 
sonnel, as well as for the performance 
of the airplane itself. 

Boeing engineers study the effect of 
noise upon the nervous system of fight- 
ing men, and they sound-proof their 
airplanes accordingly. (Today the giant 
four-engined Boeing Flying Fortress is 
as quiet as any luxurious transport.) 


Boeing heating engineers have made 
it possible to maintain a cabin tempera- 
ture of 60 degrees above zero when it is 
60 below zeTo in the stratosphere out- 
side. Boeing designers work constantly 
with problems of seat construction, 


window construction, lighting, ventila- 
tion, and vibration control. 


This is the engineering that has created 
giant Clippers capable of taking whole 
oceans in easy stride, and Stratoliners* 
which carry their passengers in new 
comfort through the smooth upper air. 
This is the engineering that permits the 
nine men in a Boeing Flying Fortress to 
carry out their orders swiftly and exactly 
and thoroughly. 


The increase of human efficiency .. . 
both in war and peace . . . is only one of 
the many different projects that are a 
constant part of the Boeing engineering 
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Conflicting Approach to Wage Controls... 
Insistence of Steel Workers on Pay Boost 


In Washington, four Government agencies are now try- 

ing to put together machinery that will 
prevent wages from going up and thereby upsetting the price 
controls now in effect. 


WAR LABOR BOARD: This agency and its chairman, Wil- 
liam H. Davis, are suggesting all known methods of sta- 
bilizing wages. One day Mr. Davis proposes the Canadian 
system—no increases to employes getting $25 a week on 
more. On another day he talks of settling each case on its 
merits; of the impossibility of stablizing wages at any 
level. On still another, he suggests that industry-wide 
stabilization agreements that give the unions about half 
of what they demand would fill the specifications laid 
down in President Roosevelt’s new economic policy. The 
War Labor Board is laboring, but so far it has brought 
forth no formula. 


OFFICE OF PRICE ADMINISTRATION: Price Administra- 
tor Leon Henderson, although opposed to any plan for 
freezing wages, is holding in reserve a legislative proposal 
to stabilize wages above 40 cents an hour. Says Mr. 
Henderson: “I am against any general increase in rates, 
and particularly against increases in rates in the higher 
levels of wages.” 


WAR PRODUCTION BOARD: The Labor Division at the 
WPB is producing a solution in direct conflict with Mr. 
Henderson’s ideas. The Labor Division has just completed 
negotiations that led to the signing of an industry-wide 
collective bargaining agreement covering the entire ship- 
building industry. The agreement raised all wages at least 
7 per cent. The unions had asked for an average increase 
of 13 per cent. The Labor Division is arguing that this is 
a reasonably exact facsimile of the President’s wage policy. 


MANPOWER COMMISSION: The War Manpower Commis- 
sion recently created by President Roosevelt to mobilize 
labor supply for war industries also is bidding for the job 
of stabilizing wages on the ground that wage control is an 
essential part of the labor supply problem. So far, how- 
ever, the commission has produced no stabilization plan. 


FINAL DECISION: President Roosevelt. rather than any of 
the agencies involved, will make the final determination 
of wage policy, if one is made. Chances that an all-inclu- 
sive wage policy will be made appear to be about 50-50. 


In Cleveland, more than 1,700 delegates, representing 

660,052 employes of the nation’s steel in- 
dustries, met to convert the CIO Steel Workers Organizing 
Committee into a permanent union—The United Steel- 
workers of America. These delegates were only mildly inter- 
ested in Washington’s troubles with wage stabilization. They 
are demanding a dollar-a-day increase from the steel in- 
dustry and they expect to get it. They are satisfied with the 
decision of their newly elected president, Philip Murray, that 
wage freezing—or any stabilization that will stand in the 
way of their demands—isn’t the only means of closing the 
gap between purchasing power and available consumer 
goods. Mr. Murray told the men from the steel mills that 
this gap could be closed by a strict rationing system, “like 
they have in Britain.” 
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THE ARGUMENT: To the men from the mills, the argument 
for a wage increase looks as irrefutable as it is simple. 
First, the men contend that this is not an increase but a 
wage adjustment, a partial replenishment of the losses in 
purchasing power suffered through rising living costs 
since the last wage increase 14 months ago. Next, they 
say steel mills, basic to most war industries, cannot be 
operated efficiently by poorly clothed, poorly housed and 
poorly fed workers. Finally, they argue that some steel 
mill employes are leaving the industry for higher-paying 
jobs in other war plants. The union reported that 280 
men in one mill left for better-paying work in January, 
300 left in March, 400 in April. 


THE ATTITUDE: Mr. Murray and other leaders of the steel 
unions are not challenging the Administration nor are they 
criticizing the President publicly. But Mr. Murray is say- 
ing positively that he has no intention of softening his 
opposition to any plan that will result in freezing wages of 





—U.S. Steel photo 


STEEL WORKERS: Called it ‘‘wage adjustment” 


any men in the mills. And Mr. Murray is claiming the full 
support of AFL President William Green and the other 
members of Mr. Roosevelt’s War Labor Cabinet. 


THE ALTERNATIVES: None of the leaders of the CIO assem- 
bled in Cleveland knew how ‘the issue would be settled. 
However, CIO Secretary James B. Carey did predict that 
any attempt to freeze wages would result in the death of 
the War Labor Board and the union’s no-strike agreement. 


Union democracy. The new steel union—USA-CIO— 

modeled its constitution on that of the 
United Mine Workers of America, the union that until re- 
cently has acted as godfather to the steelworkers’ group. 
Chief difference is that the steel union starts by electing all 
national and district officers. In the UMW many provisional 
officers are appointed by the president. Mr. Murray as presi- 
dent of the steel union is scheduled to receive $20,000 a year. 
$5,000 less than the Mine Workers pay their president, John 
L. Lewis. 
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War Strikes 


For the week ended May 16, there were 
4 major strikes affecting war production 
reported in Washington. Time lost during 
the week is estimated at 22,100 man days. 
\pproximately 9,500 workers were in- 
volved. 


The totals: 

3 AFL strikes. 

6 CIO strikes. 

2 independent union strikes. 

3 strikes involving unidentified 
unions. 


In each of the strikes reported no fewer 
than 200 employes were involved. 


INVOLVING AFL UNIONS 


Guass WORKERS: 

Kimble Glass Co., Vineland, N. J. 
MetaL TRADES: 

Banner Iron Works, St. Louis, Mo. 
MisCELLANEOUS: 

Fresno Food Packers Co., Fresno, Calif. 


INVOLVING CIO UNIONS 


Avto WORKERS: 
Edward G. Budd Manufacturing Co., 
Detroit, Mich. 
Thorrez and Maes Mfg. Co., Jackson, 
Mich. 
Mine WORKERS: 
Republic Steel Co., Fredericktown and 
Clarksburg, Pa. 
SteeL WORKERS: 
Central Foundry Co., Holt, Ala. 
Hanlon-Gregory Galvanizing Co., Pitts- 
burgh, Pa. 
TexTILE WORKERS: 
Security Mills, Newtonville, Mass. 


INVOLVING INDEPENDENT UNIONS 
Atlas Steel Barrel Co., Bayonne, N. J. 
Guilford Hosiery Mills, High Point, N. C. 
INVOLVING UNIDENTIFIED UNIONS 


Donaldson Iron Works, Emmaus, Pa. 
Lockwood Co., Waterville, Me. 
Philip Carey Co., Plymouth Meeting, Pa. 





Union maintenance. Employers were 
given reasons for War Labor Board’s 
union-maintenance recommendations when 
George W. Taylor, vice chairman, ad- 
dressed the National Industrial Conference 
Board. Dr. Taylor’s explanation: 

Organized effort is necessary for 
total war. 

Unions already are organized to 
equip workers for war tasks. 

Collective bargaining contracts are 
guarantees of stability and continued 
production. 

However, collective bargaining can- 
not be effective if members drift away 
from unions. 

Thus, union maintenance is a type 
of needed wartime discipline. 

The speaker announced that the views 
were his own, not those of WLB. 


_ Mediators. War Labor Board is search- 
ing for volunteers to act as trouble shoot- 
ers in labor disputes that might flare sud- 
denly. More than 1,000 letters have been 
mailed to persons considered by WLB to 
he qualified to serve as impartial medi- 
ators. Pay would be $22.50 a day and $5 
for subsistence. 
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9,000,000 Eyes 
say Thank You 


Five million eyes see more clearly, 
five million hands work faster, more 
surely in building America’s might, 
due to better and better fluorescent 
lamps. And millions of workers will 
benefit by this modern light in 1942. 

Westinghouse skill in lamp design 
and manufacture contributed many 
of the improvements to fluorescent 
lamps. Westinghouse lamp research 
is responsible for many more develop- 
ments that make fluorescent light 





practical and economical. Today these 
technical and manufacturing im- 
provements are resulting in more ef- 
fective and efficient lighting. 

For increased production, greater 
accuracy in workmanship, less eye- 
strain and fatigue for workers, 
let Westinghouse Mazda Fluorescent 
Lamps keep your fluorescent lighting 
at peak efficiency. Westinghouse Elec- 
tric and Manufacturing Company, 
Lamp Division, Bloomfield, N. J. 


Westinghouse 


MAZDA FLUORESCENT LAMPS 
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SHARP INCREASES FOR TAXPAYERS 


Provisions of House Bill Hitting Pocketbooks of 28,000,000 Americans 


Seven to ten million 
who now pay no levies 
affected by the measure 


Individual income tax increases ap- 
proved by the House Ways and Means 
Committee pack a wallop to pocketbooks 
of 28,000,000 or more Americans. If your 
income this year is: 

$800 to $4,000, you will pay from 
two to 151% times as much as under 
the present law. 

$4,000 to $10,000, you will pay 
from 50 to 225 per cent more. 

$10,000 to $5,000,000, you will 
pay from 10 to 50 per cent more. 

And from 7,000,000 to 10,000,000 
persons now paying nothing at all will 
be taxed the equivalent of about half 
a month’s salary, on the average. 
That’s the ticket written by the Com- 

mittee and announced by Chairman 
Doughton (Dem.), of North Carolina. 

For all who pay income taxes, taking 
them as a single group, it means a rise of 
55 per cent. Present collections are 
$5,000,000,000 a year, roundly: increases 
under the new rates would bring another 
$2,750,000,000, or a total tax on T942 in- 
comes of $7,750,000,000. 

For single persons, the present $750 
exemption would be lowered to $500 and 
payments would be increased as shown in 
the following table: 


Annual Present Proposed 
Income Tax Tax 
$ 600 $s — $ 14 
800 3 £9 
900 11 67 
1,000 21 84 
1.200 +0 119 
1,500 69 171 
2? 000 117 258 
2 500 165 345 
$,000 991 147 
+,000 347 651 


For married persons without depend- 
ents, the present $1,500 exemption would 
be lowered to $1,200 and the comparative 
effect would be: 


Annual Present Proposed 

Income Tax Tax 

$1,300 $ — $ 12 
1,500 — $5 
1,700 18 80 
2,000 12 182 
2500 90 219 
8,000 138 306 
4,000 249 504 
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—Harris & Ewing 
REPRESENTATIVE DOUGHTON 
Wrote the stiff tax ticket 


For married persons with two depend- 
ents, the $1,200 exemption would apply 
but allowance for each dependent would 
remain unchanged at $400. Effects would 
be: 


Annual Present Proposed 

Income Tax Tax 
$2,100 3— $ 12 
2,400 6 58 
2,500 12 75 
3,000 58 162 
+,000 154 336 


The big rise is due to a double-barreled 
increase by the Committee. 

The normal tax, now 4 per cent, is to be 
increased to 6 per cent. The earned-income 
credit, amounting to 10 per cent of earned 
income up to $14,000, is to be retained, 
however, against Treasury recommenda- 
tions. 

Surtax rates under present law start at 
6 per cent. Under the Committee proposal, 
they will start at 12 per cent. That would 
apply to the first $2,000 of taxable income. 
There is .no credit for earned income in 
computing the surtax. 

Thereafter, the Committee would raise 
the surtax for each bracket by 6 percent- 
age points up to $14,000. Thus the surtax 
rate on income of $2,000 to $4,000, now 9 


per cent, would rise to 15 per cent; from 
$4,000 to $6,000 it would rise from 13 per 
cent to 19 per cent, and so on. In the 
$8,000-to-$10,000 bracket, the new rate 
would be 27 per cent; in the $12,000-to. 
$14,000 bracket, 35 per cent. 

Rate for the $50,000-to-860,000 bracket 
would be 65 per cent (now 57 per cent), 
and thereafter the rate would rise by a 
graduated scale to 81 per cent on all jp. 
come more than $200,000. 

In fixing the rates, the Committee dis. 
regarded President Roosevelt’s suggestion 
that nobody be permitted to retain more 
than $25,000 for his own use after pay- 
ing taxes. A married taxpayer with two 
dependents, for instance, with net income 
of $50,000 would be allowed to retain 
$25,704. If his income were $100,000, he 
could retain $37,584. If it were $500,000, 
he would have $91,684 for himself; if it 
were $1,000,000, he could retain $156,684 
And the magnate making $5,000,000 could 
retain $676,684 for himself. 

A withholding method of collection is 
part of the Treasury program for enact- 
ment of which the Treasury will fight in 
both House and Senate. Present status 
is uncertain, but the Treasury is asking 
for a flat 10 per cent of taxable income to 
be withheld by all employers. This would 
be credited against the first installment, 
due next March 15 when returns are to 
be filed. 

Half of the tax also would be paid 
March 15, under the Treasury plan. Now 
only one-fourth need be paid on that date 

Under the Treasury plan, the Army 
would have to withhold a few cents each 
month from every buck private’s pay. The 
Navy would withhold a bit from the pay 
of every seaman. Farmers would with 
hold part of the pay of seasonal workers, 
such as berrypickers. Housewives would 
withhold a little from each week’s pay to 
In fact, more than 
small, 


the cooks and maids. 
5,000,000 employers, large and 
would have to keep books on withholding 
and remit every quarter to the Govert- 
ment. 

Will these sweeping changes really be- 
Maybe—but they are many 
weeks removed from the law book now 
First they must be finally approved by the 
House committee and the House itself 
After that, they must clear a Senate com- 
mittee, the Senate, a joint House*Senate 
conference committee and the President 
Chances are that some of the proposal 
will not survive this long trip. 


come law? 
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2201 M Street, N. W. 
Washington, D. C. 


Irend of Acerscan Business 


Tithe Reg. U.S 


Just to show what's happening to U.S. industry..... 

One year ago, industry absorbed $892,000,000 of arms spending in one month. 
In January, 1942, industry fitted $2,230,000,000 of arms outgo into its plans. 
In May, industry is soaking up $3,850,000,000 in terms of war effort. 

By September, it is estimated that $5,000,000,000 a month will go to war. 
In mid-1943, industry will be turning $7,250,000,000 a month into war effort. 
There's now nearly $200,000,000,000 available or to be requested for war. 
Less than 30,000,000,000 of that amount has been used up to date. 

U.S. industry, now geared to war, is scheduled to turn $170,000,000,000 
war effort in little more than two years; is to mobilize completely. 

















Businessmen need to look carefully at the Government's new controls. They 
are geared to create a low living standard for civilians, to center effort on war. 

But: Once war ends, the same controls may be reversed, may be used to create 
high living standards by price control, income control, planned spending, etc. 

War is a demonstration of state capitalism at work. It provides experience, 
information, controls, organization for a planned operation of the economy. 

And: Interested officials already are toying with ideas for using these new 








controls after the war. They think in terms of directing money into investment, 
of international WPAs and PWAs and RFCs, in terms of controlled prices and of a 
managed living standard at home. It's well to understand what's happening. 


With wartime price control..... 

It is starting off well enough. There are thousands of unanswered ques- 
tions. Yet: Ceilings at retail seem to be taken in stride for the time being. 

One thing to keep in mind: Business has a stake in effective controls. If 
they hold, there'll be lower war costs in terms of dollars. And: There will be 
far milder postwar adjustments, far less deflation, far fewer bankruptcies. 

Subsidies are to cushion the worst shocks. They'll not be passed out free- 
ly. But: There'll be subsidies where essential to prevent cracks in the ceiling. 











In the rubber situation..... 

The whole distilling industry, liquor included, is to be converted to war. 

It's still uncertain whether much grain alcohol will be turned into rubber. 

Jesse Jones's plan for a 1,000,000-ton rubber industry probably will be 
taken. This means a 200,000-ton addition to recent plans. But: It all takes time. 











As to the fuel situation..... 

There's trouble ahead for users of oil in the East and West and maybe in 
other regions. Every user should survey the situation; should start to get set. 
And: There may be trouble ahead for users of bituminous coal. That goes 

for industrial as well as residential users. 
It's all a matter of transport. There aren't enough coal and tank cars. 
Also: As Canada bars oil for heating and as home and industrial users in the 
East shift from oil to coal, the demand for coal skyrockets abnormally. 
So: Fuel needs should be surveyed now, with plans made to meet them. It 
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TREND OF AMERICAN BUSINESS-- (Continued) 


is going to be necessary to stock up with coal this summer to avoid trouble. 


When it comes to the matter of new construction..... 

Report of a plan to curtail war plant building was far overdrawn. 

Instead: It's necessary to divert some materials for the vast new synthetic 
rubber plant program, for the big new high-octane gasoline program. 

And: It has been decided to scrap much of the paper war plant program for 
1943-44 because there aren't materials enough to feed the plants now coming in, 

Those are the facts of the situation. They aren't sensational. 

As to lumber: Army insisted upon and will continue to insist upon diversion 
of softwood from larger mills to the war program. Reason is that some of its 
needs weren't promptly met. But: Lumber from the small mills may serve to fill 
vital civilian needs, particularly for war housing. 








In the field of farm control..... 

Decision is to shift emphasis in subsidy payment from curtailment of wheat 
and cotton and corn output to expansion of war crops--dairy products, meats, 
poultry, hemp, flax, soybeans, peanuts, canning fruits, vegetables. 

That's the decision. But: Cotton-belt Congressmen already have made a deal 
that will result in classing cotton as a war crop; that will assure it a subsidy. 

Idea is to make incentive payments to increase output. 








Tax plan of the House is to be the backbone of the 1942 Revenue Act. 

But: It will be filled out and made even stronger by the Senate. And: Next 

probably will see still another tax bill; still higher taxes. 

As the bill now looks in the House..... 

From corporations: A minimum of $2,450,000,000 in new revenue is likely. 

From individuals: A minimum of $2,750,000,000 new revenue is projected. 

That means: $5,200,000,000 of new revenue out of $8,700,000,000 requested. 

To get this additional $3,500,000,000..... 

A sales tax: It seems a diminishing prospect as result of pressures. 

Excises: They may yield another $1,000,000,000 or even more. 

Estate and gift taxes: They're down for important increases. 

A withholding tax: It's a definite prospect before a 1942 law is made. 

As to a withholding tax..... 

Treasury wants it on a permanent basis, not just for war. 

And: Idea is to withhold 10 per cent of current income from wages and from 
salaries, as well as from interest and dividend payments. 

Purpose is to collect taxes from income as earned. Then, in the following 
year, the tax payment would consist only of adjustments based on total earnings. 

This puts an added burden on employer bookkeeping. Yet: It also opens the 
way to a process for tapping income of lower-income groups more simply than now. 

On the subject of capital gains taxation..... 

House would tax long-term gains even more heavily than Treasury asked. But: 
It would liberalize period of carry-over of losses to be offset against gains. 


























Effect of registering 18 and 19-year-olds remains to be seen. 

Now: The 2,500,000 men in these age groups aren't eligible for draft. The 
Army wants them, but Congress hasn't consented to a draft of any under 20. 

In the future: AS pressure becomes intense for drafting large numbers of 
3-A men, as it becomes necessary to draw on men with families for service, Con- 
gress may decide to open the ranks of this younger age group to the Army for 
draft. 


It's either that or a heavy call on older men. 
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atime 


Thurman Arnold tells 


WHAT WILL HAPPEN 
TO BUSINESS 


Will industry go broke after the war, with its giant war factories idle? 
Do we face mass unemployment, depression and chaos? Is there any 
future for individual initiative? What kind of purges are in sight? 

Without mincing words, Assistant Attorney General Thurman 
Arnold tells what business must do to fit into the post-war economic era 
and prosper. Actually this article is his forecast for the future management 
of business. 

Painting an amazing picture of post-war America, Mr. Arnold gives 
the plain reasons why he thinks all of us will be more prosperous. 
Whether you agree or disagree with him—no business man, labor union 
member, or farmer should fail to read Thurman Arnold’s startling 
description of things to come. 


IN THIS WEEK’S POST e 10 CENTS 
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Spirit of mutual assistance 
among companies which once 
enjoyed virtual monopolies 


XXI—Industrial Co-operation 


Co-operation has replaced competition 
as industry’s motto until the war job is 
done. Locks are off trade secrets: Ameri- 
can business has pooled its production 
know-how to speed output of tanks and 
planes and guns. Results appear in a flood 
of munitions greater than the most opti- 
mistic officials had hoped to see this early 
in 1942. 

Time and again individual manufactur- 
ers and groups of industries have worked 
together to put over a war procurement 
program, at the expense of personal and 
company interests. Examples are almost 
innumerable. Details of many are buried in 
Government records, can’t be told because 
they involve military secrets. But the story 
can be told in outline, documented with 
general case histories. 

Inventions. Basic patent law guarantees 
that no patent situation whatever can be 
used to stop a manufacturer from making 
an article for the Government. Processes 
affecting anything in the industrial cata- 
logue, from synthetic rubber to a new- 
type paper clip, are open for use in ap- 
proved projects. This means war indus- 
tries are free to draw upon the nation’s 
vast stock of inventions as needs dictate. 

The legal guarantee against interfer- 
ence has been invoked more than 
But more numerous are the voluntary sur- 
renders of valuable patent rights. Compa- 
nies have gone far beyond what some pat- 
ent lawyers would advise them to do, in 
attempting to put their most advanced 
techniques to best service. 


once. 


Here is a most recent case, cited from 
official records: A company submitted to 
the armed forces a product which was 
found to be far superior to similar prod- 
ucts offered by other concerns. The com- 
pany’s product was made by a_ process 
which could be kept secret. But in the 
interest of fast, large-scale production, the 
company offered to let competing firms 
make the item. 

The company’s name and product can- 
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March of ladustry — 








(Here each week appears a new kind of war cor. 
respondence—a special report on the battle of pro. 
duction. The story of how American industry is pro. 
viding planes, tanks, guns and ships in a rising 


flood is the story of how the war is to be won) 


INDUSTRY POOLS SECRETS 
TO SPEED ARMS OUTPUT 


Widespread Practice of Granting Free Use of Patent Rights 


not be made public for military reasons. 
This case, officials declare, is typical of 
the spirit shown when war production is at 
stake. Key men in military services and 
research organizations say they don’t know 
of a single case where a company has re- 
fused to reveal everything it had that 
might help speed production. 
Frequently, co-operation poses a hard 
choice for a particular concern. Many a 
company enjoyed virtual monopoly in a 
specialized field before the war. Now, mili- 
tary necessity requires that at least two 





similar steels of other composition, and its 
wider use helped reduce the demand on 
short supplies of a critical material. 
Nominal royalties are the rule when any 
fee is charged. United Aircraft Corp. 
turned over drawings and plans for its 
Pratt & Whitney engines, each costing 
$20,000 and upwards, to four automobile 
companies and another aircraft manufac. 
turer at a licensing fee of $1 per engine. 
Research. Victory in modern war will 
go to the nation with the best machines. 
Industrial research facilities are bending 


-— % 
—Glenn L. Martin photo 


AUTO MEN LEARNING AIRCRAFT SECRETS: There are no locks ... 


producers operate on each item of war 
equipment. Compliance with the service’s 
that production know-how be 
turned over to another company not for- 
merly in the field may mean the subsidiz- 
ing of a potential future competitor. Yet 
resistance to such requests has been al- 
most nil. 

Royalty-free licenses often are granted 
on a wholesale basis to enable more wide- 
spread use of a certain product or process. 
The Allegheny Ludlum Steel Corp. threw 
open to all comers its process for making 
molybdenum high-speed tool steel. The 
Allegheny steel requires less tungsten than 


request 


every effort to insure that this nation gets 
the best. 

All major industrial laboratories have 
special war projects on which highly paid 
scientists and engineers work around the 
clock at industry’s expense. The projects 
are tied in directly with scientific research 
committees in the Army and the Navy. 
Secretary of War Stimson has given spe 
cial recognition to the importance of that 
connection by appointing a special com- 
mittee to put the relationships betweel 
industrial inventors and military research 
on a formal basis. 

Laboratories of different companies are 
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yorking Closely with others in the same 
fed. Boeing Aircraft Co., pioneer in per- 
fecting high-altitude operation, used its 
flight Department several weeks ago to 
help Consolidated Aircraft Corp. lay the 
goundwork for a similar unit at its plant. 

Long before, Boeing had turned over 
the secrets of its turbo-supercharger, de- 
veloped for the Flying Fortress, to Con- 
wlidated for use in Liberator four-engine 
bombers. The supercharger puts U.S. 
heavy bombers far ahead of anything the 
Axis has. 

West Coast aviation manufacturers now 
ae banded together in the National Air- 
craft Standards Committee. At their first 
meeting they agreed to reduce the num- 
ber of alloys used in aluminum tubing 
fom seven to three; the sizes of such tub- 
ing from more than 2,400 to less than 200. 
\luminum mills estimate the saving in 
ime for processing will increase output of 
aircraft aluminum by 20 per cent. 

New evidence of the trend toward 
eater co-operation in research is seen in 
creation of the Co-operative Research 
Council. It will centralize and promote 
co-operative research activities of the au- 
tomotive, petroleum and aeronautical in- 
dustries. 

Production pooling. Aircraft managers 
gave the country one of the earliest exam- 
ples of hand-in-hand co-operation in the 
“pols” formed to turn out a vast number 
of four-engine bombers. 

The B-17 pool, set up to hike production 
of Flying Fortresses, made aviation history 
at the time. It brought into active co-oper- 
ation companies that always had competed 
freely. Boeing Aircraft turned over com- 
plete tooling lists and detailed drawings 
of the jigs and tools it had developed for 
the Flying Fortress to the Douglas and 
Vega aircraft companies. 

Douglas gave up plans to use its new 
factory in California for making Douglas 
attack bombers, jammed the floor space 
with the B-17 job. Similarly, Vega switched 
its new California plant, built for produc- 
tion of its own Ventura medium bomber, 
into the B-17 schedule. 

These spectacular bomber pools, since 
extended to other companies, are dupli- 
cated on other production problems. Shut- 
tle trains carry subassemblies and supplies 
back and forth between plants thousands 
of miles apart, all contributing to the final 
asembly of a bomber, a fighter, a gun or 
tank. It’s centralized planning and produc- 
tion control—on a voluntary basis. 

Pooling in an industry. Automobile 
manufacturers transformed their industry 
from a group of competing organizations 
ito one vast production pool a few days 
after Pearl Harbor. Working through the 
Automotive Council for War Production, 
all the major car, truck and parts makers 
are trading their men, machines and know- 
ow on a wide-open basis to get the most 
out of their more than 600 war plants. 

There has always been a certain amount 
of unpublicized co-operation within the 
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industry, on everyday plant problems. 
Now the practice is out in the open, great- 
ly extended, speeded up through formal 
channels. 

Case histories are numerous. One firm, 
unable to do a certain machining operation 
on a gun part, spent days looking for a 
subcontractor who could do the work. Two 
hours after the new Tooling Information 
Service got on the job, it located the right 
machine in the right company, and the gun 
parts were started on their way. When the 
tank program was expanded several months 
ago, Chrysler engineers opened up their 
arsenal to production men from other com- 
panies. Result is that those companies were 
saved months of work in getting their 
plants into operation. 

Teaching newcomers. Aviation compa- 
nies educated automobile makers in the 
intricacies of airplane manufacturing. They 
brought auto engineers into their plants, 


an important Martin secret, worth money 
because it means an edge in production effi- 
ciency over the next fellow. In wartime, 
it’s available to anyone who can use it. 

On the factory front. On-the-spot help 
in meeting daily problems is the essence 
of realistic co-operation. Plant managers 
say it’s commonplace today. 

They cite the hectic “back-fence sugar 
borrowing” of supplies and finished parts 
that companies resort to in face of short- 
Such trading has averted many a 
potential tie-up in assembly lines, prevent- 


ages. 


ed slowdowns all along the production 
chain. 

Then there’s the practice of larger com- 
panies in 


crews. 


maintaining trouble-shooting 
These picked mechanics and en- 
] 


gineers are on call to help any subcon- 


tractor who bogs down on a difficult opera- 
tion. They work on a 24-hour basis, ready 
to answer emergency calls. 
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THUS FORD MAKES THE GIANT 4-MOTORED CONSOLIDATED B-24 BOMBER... 








—North American Aviation photo 


ANOTHER AUTO MAKER TURNS OUT NORTH AMERICAN’S B-25 TOKYO RAIDER 


explained their whole production set-ups 
to them. As one aviation executive puts it, 
“We gave them our souls.” 

The Glenn L. Martin Co. took 25 top 
men from its three principal automotive 
“partners,” gave them intensive training 
in all phases of their new jobs. The auto 
men took back with them secrets that 


never would have been allowed outside the 
plant in normal circumstances. 

The stretch press, for example, does in 
one minute what used to be a three-hour 
task. In peacetime this would have been 





Measure of results. Other forms of co 
operation are as numerous as the thou- 
sand-and-one problems that arise in the 
normal course of complex manufacturing 
jobs. Their description can’t be set down 
on paper. But their result is counting. It 
can be seen at loading docks, where guns 
and tanks and shells pile up in increasing 
number; at airfields, where more than 
3,000 new fighting planes roll out each 
month; on battlefields, where American- 
made weapons are arriving faster and 
faster. 
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Price controls in other American countries to complement 

export price controls in the United States 
are being urged in Washington. Dr. Seymour Harris, OPA 
chief of export price controls, urged Latin-American govern- 
ments to control internal prices as a means of extending the 
benefits of U.S. price ceilings. To assist the move, the Office 
of Price Administration has amended export price regula- 
tions to apply to sales by agents and subsidiaries abroad. 
Obviously, OPA has no authority over prices charged to for- 
eign consumers by foreign dealers, but action against ex- 
porters in this country could have a telling effect. 


LIVING COSTS: Reason for OPA action is found in the fact 
that prices are skyrocketing throughout the hemisphere. 
South and Central America are becoming choked with 
dollars received for strategic materials, and those dollars 
cannot now be exchanged for goods consumers want. Re- 





BY AGREEMENT: Added protection for Panama 


sult is a rising price level that has affected even the cost 
of domestically produced goods. 


CARIBBEAN AREA: Worst sufferers from war dislocations are 
in the Caribbean islands. These islands import most of 
their food, and lately shipments have decreased. Also, 
local truck gardeners have abandoned farms in some 
areas, such as Trinidad and Jamaica, to take jobs at war 
bases. Food shortages are beginning to pinch. To ease the 
situation, the Anglo-American Caribbean Food Commit- 
tee has decided to establish a Washington agency to 
handle the purchase and shipping of all critical supplies. 













































FOODS: Mexico has taken steps to control -prices by con- 
trolling food stocks. Thus, by presidential decree, requisi- 
tion orders have gone out for rice, corn and beans. The 
Government plans to regulate prices and distribution. 
Guatemala also is attempting to control prices by con- 
trolling profit margins and markups, imposing severe pen- 
alties on violators. Brazil has reached an informal price 
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Moves To Regulate Prices in Latin America . . . 
U.S. Dollars as Spur to Mexican Metal Output 


agreement with cereal merchants in the State of Rio 


Grande do Sul. 


COAL: Shortages of coal in the hemisphere nations, most of 
them fuel importers, threaten industrial operations. Cuba 
reports a danger of curtailed sugar refining. Argentina 
is using surplus corn to meet her problem, and is arrang- 
ing to sell some corn as fuel to Brazil. 


STEEL PRODUCTS: U.S. failure to deliver steel products has 
brought Uruguay’s construction industry to a standstill. 
Building operations have been curtailed in Cuba, Mexico, 
Ecuador and other countries. Farm machinery and equip- 
ment.also are wanted in quantity by all governments. To 
satisfy part of this demand, the Board of Economic War. 
fare is granting high priorities and allowing manufacturers 
greater leeway in filling orders. 


Dollar control is the latest measure taken by this country 

and Latin America to squelch enemy ae- 
tivities in the hemisphere. Brazil has declared U.S. dollars 
not to be legal tender and orders all dollar holders to ex- 
change funds for Brazilian currency. Cuba is taking the same 
step. Purpose of the move is to immobilize dollars in Axis 
hands. Substantial amounts of U.S. currency are believed to 
have come from conquered countries in Europe. 


MEXICO: Popular indignation over ship sinkings is forcing 
the Government to move further away from Germany, 
Italy and Japan. A declaration of war by Mexico is seen 
as a definite possibility. Most immediate result would be 
seizure of some $1,000,000,000 worth of property owned by 
German, Italian and Japanese interests. 


ARGENTINA: Renewal of Argentina’s internal dispute over 
breaking with the Axis is expected when Congress con- 
venes on May 28—almost a month past the constitu- 
tional opening date. The stubbornly neutral Castillo 
government controls the Senate, but the House is both 
anti-Castillo, anti-Axis and pro-United States. 





CHILE: President Rios indicated to the opening session of Con- 
gress that his administration would move slowly, if at all, 
in severing relations with Axis countries. Prospects are 
that both Chile and Argentina will try to sit out the war 
as neutrals. Such policies are not completely without ad- 
vantage. Argentina and Chile, for example, are the only 
countries in the hemisphere with which European net- 
trals now are aHowed to trade. 


Metal output in Mexico is expected to treble in the year 
ahead as a result of a reported agreement 
by the Metals Reserve Co. to pay higher prices for lead and 
zinc. U.S. mining companies are preparing to invest substat- 
tiaily in lead, zine and copper properties, and Cananea 
Copper is building a smelter to handle added output. 


CUBA: Mineral exports from Cuba were the highest in his 
tory last year, nearly $10,000,000—a 50 per cent increase. 
Manganese comprised the principal export, with chrome 
and copper ranking second and third, respectively. 
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What you as a businessman CAN and 


as a result 





— 


Conclusions expressed in these 
paragraphs are based upon deci- 
sions and rulings of courts and 

| Government bureaus. In making 
their decisions, courts and bureaus 
consider many facts which, for rea- 
sons of space, cannot be set forth 
in detail. The United States News, 
on written request, will refer inter- 
ested readers to sources of this 
basic material. 











YOU CAN apply for adjustment of a 
retail price ceiling if the March price is 
abnormally low. The Office of Price Ad- 
ministration has Form OPA-T-1 upon 
which applications for adjustment should 
be made to a regional office. 


* * * 


YOU CANNOT expect OPA to grant a 
ceiling adjustment if your general profit 
position is good. The fact that costs of a 
particular product may be high will not 
necessarily bring an upward adjustment in 
ceiling prices. 


YOU CAN disregard the general price 
ceiling when selling arms and armaments 
to the Government. OPA has issued a sup- 
plementary regulation excluding combat- 
ant items and materials from this 
ceiling. Specific price regulations, however, 
will continue to apply, particularly Regu- 
lation 136, covering machines and _ parts. 


some 


YOU CANNOT persuade workers to 
waive claims for back wages due under 
the Wage and Hour Law. A federal district 
court holds that such releases from employ- 
és to an employer are void under the law. 


* * * 


YOU CANNOT refuse to re-employ a 
worker who resigned his job, simply be- 
cause of the worker’s union affiliation. 
Such a refusal is held by the Labor Board 
o amount to unlawful discrimination un- 
der the Wagner Act. 


* * * 


YOU CANNOT charge the War Depart- 
ment for the cost of reconverting your 
plant back to peacetime operations after 
the plant has been converted to war work. 
The War Department also refuses to pay 
‘ests, directly or indirectly, for storing 
MAY 29, 
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unused machinery during the conversion 


period. 


YOU CAN sell brass mill and copper 
wire products to any brass or wire mill 
without WPB approval, even though the 
products are frozen under WPB order. 


* * * 
YOU CANNOT sell more than one 
article of lingerie for a unit price. WPB 


issues this regulation as part of its pol- 
icy to conserve materials. 


* * * 


YOU CANNOT charge higher than 
March prices for beverages sold in your 
restaurant, hotel or soda fountain if they 
are not prepared in your establishment. 
This OPA ruling applies to milk, bottled 
soft drinks, beer, etc., but does not apply 
to malted milks, cocktails or highballs. 


CANNOT do 


of federal court and administrative decisions: 


YOU CANNOT, 


Board decision, 


according to a Labor 
appeal for public support 
in a labor dispute through newspaper ad- 


vertising if the ads are coercive in charac- 
ter or if they contain untrue statements. 


* x “ 


YOU CAN expect a Government depart- 


ment or agency to seek to renegotiate an 
“open-end” contract you may have, un- 


less the contract is with the War or Navy 
Department, the Maritime Commission or 
a Government corporation. Open-end con- 
tracts are defined as those which obligate 
agencies to purchase all their requirements 


the WPB 


renegotiation in such cases. 


from contractor. has ordered 


~ * > 


YOU CANNOT charge more for a ship- 
ment of mixed iron and steel scrap than 
the maximum price per ton of the lowest 
grade of scrap in the car. OPA so rules. 





lay oun buck be aye 


The good intentions of the folks 
who serve Teacher’s Scotch are 
proved in these three words... 





Made since 1830 
by Wm. Teacher & 
Sons, ltd., Glasgow 
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TEACHER'S 
Perfection of Blended SCOTCH WHISKY 


SOLE U. S. AGENTS: Schieffelin & Co., NEW YORK 





CITY «© IMPORTERS SINCE 1794 
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COMPLETELY EQUIPPED 
MACHINE SHOP AT THE SERVICE 
OF WAR INDUSTRY * 





Precision gauges ... 


machine tooled parts for planes, tanks, and 
other mechanical equipment... - these are 
at a premium. In order to speed the war pro- 
gram, we offer the services of our scientific 
machine shop for the manufacture of preci- 
sion gauges or machined parts to special 


order. Submit your blue prints . . . we'll do 





the rest. Extensive equip . . highly 
trained technicians. We are prepared to take 
orders on a sub-contract basis. Write for 


further information. 





UNITED STATES TESTING COMPANY, Inc. 


HOBOKEN, NEW “JERSEY 


CHICAGO, mL NEW YORK, MY. 
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Senp us the names of any friends who 
would be interested in seeing a copy of 
The United States News without charge. 


The United States News 


2201 M Street N. W. Washington, D. C. 





Changes of Address 


Notice of change of address should 
be sent not less than two weeks 
prior to the date change becomes 
effective. Send the address at 
which copies are now being re- 
ceived and the new address at 


which you wish to receive copies. 


The United States News 


2201 M St., N. W., Washington, D. C. 





Weve Beem Lskeds 
HOW TO ENLIST IN THE WAAC 


(The Army is about to have a branch 
for women. It will be known as _ the 
Women’s Army Auxiliary Corps, a strictly 
military organization operating under Army 
discipline. It will release men for combat 
duty by placing women in some of the 
jobs now held by soldiers.) 


What kind of work will the women do? 


They will work as clerks, telegraph and 
telephone operators, cooks, bakers, steward- 
dietitians, hygienists, pharmacists, 
hostesses, librarians, post exchange assist- 
ants, accountants, laundry workers, statis- 
ticians. bookkeepers, machine operators, etc. 


esses, 


What qualifications are necessary? 


All members must be citizens of the 
United States, aged 21 through 44. They 
must be in good health and of excellent 
character. In addition to having these 
qualifications, an officer of the Corps must 
have at least a high school education and 
pass an intelligence test. 


Are there any height and weight limits? 


Yes. Minimum height five feet, maximum 
six feet. Minimum weight 105 pounds, max- 
imum 171, depending upon age and height. 


Are married women eligible? 
Yes. 


How will the Corps ranks be designated? 


Lowest-ranking women, those correspond- 
ing to privates in the Army, will be 
known as auxiliaries. Noncommissioned 
officers will be called first leaders, second 
leaders and junior leaders. Officers will be 
known as first, second and third officers. 
The rank of a first officer is comparable to 
that of a first lieutenant in the Army; 
third officers rank with second lieutenants. 
There is no comparable rank in the Army 
to a second officer in the Corps. 


How much will the auxiliaries be paid? 


They will get $21 a month for the first 
four months and $30 a month thereafter. 
If they attain the grades of first, second or 
third-class specialists, their pay will be 
increased $15, $10 or $5 a month, accord- 
ing to the grade. 


What will the officers and noncoms draw? 


First officers, $166.67 a month, plus $40 
a month for quarters and 60 cents a day 
subsistence; second officers, $131.25, plus 
the same allowances; third officers, $125 
and allowances: first leaders, $72; leaders, 
$60; junior leaders, $54. 
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When will recruiting begin? 


About June 1 for officers, and probably 
not before September for auxiliaries, 


How will officers be trained? 


A first group of about 450 candidates 
chosen from the nine Army Corps Area 
will attend an officers’ school at Fort De 
Moines, Ia., starting about July 15. Th 
basic course will be eight weeks. Futur 
officers will be chosen from the ranks, ani 
all will be trained at Fort Des Moines 


Are candidates for commissions paid 
while in training? 


Yes, $50 a month. 


Will the WAACs wear uniforms? 


Yes. Uniforms will be provided by the 
Goverment. The uniforms will be olive 
drab and khaki, of a military but slender. 
izing appearance. The women will wer 
caps with semi-stiff crowns and visors. 


Are they subject to military discipline? 


Yes, but not to court-martial. 
be punished, however, for 
rules. 


They will 
infractions of 


Will they drill and salute superiors? 


Yes. They will get a small amount 
close-order drill and will learn to march i 
military fashion. S 


saluting will be practiced 
as in the Army. 
Will the WAACs carry guns? 


No. Their work will be noncombative. 


Will they serve overseas? 


Yes. They will go where the Army goes. 


How does one join the WAAC? 

By applying at the nearest Army ® 
cruiting station. Applications should nm 
be sent directly to Washington. 

What is the term of service? 

One year, but the Secretary of War ma 
extend it to six months beyond the end 
the war. 

Will Negro women be admitted? 

Yes. There will be no color or racial d+ 
crimination. 

How large will the Corps be? 


It will be limited to 25,000 in the begt 
ning, but eventually may run as high # 
150,000. 
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ME 


Mike Anders... that’s me. 

Married. You bet...four kids. 
Age... forty-three. And a first class 
Jats: § mechanic ... airplane assembly. 
a And tired out. AND how!...after 
Thee another overtime shift on the “line.” 
‘uture But still thinking. 


bably 





S, and 
[oines * * * 
paid Thinking about how to do more 


work. This country’s been good to me. 
[can’t let this country down. 


vy the Today -the big boss said we men 


> olive B could produce more work if we re- 
lender. 
1 wear 


ors. ff He said that’s been proved by people 
who study those things. 


led properly when we went home. 


ine? 

ey vil * * * 

ions CF So...tonight I relax. I'm going to 
forget all about the plant and the 

] 


f machines. But I’m going to take 
unt OB it easy, too. 

arch it -. . . 

racticell™ I'm going to sit on the porch 


and watch the kids play ball. I’m 





going to have a glass of nice, cool 

tive. beet. Will that taste good! And 
itsort of eases the strain, too. Beer 
always helps me relax. 


goes. 
# * x 
later, after supper, I'll get together 
rmy tt 


wuld of “th a couple of friends. For a quiet, 
sensible evening. 

Lots of good talk...and maybe an- 

Var my Met glass of good beer or ale. We'll 
e end olf tke it easy. And then I go to bed and 
get some sleep. 


* * * 


acial = Tomorrow I'll show them how to 
do some real work... for Uncle Sam. 


he begit IN o, 
a 


s high # & By providing wholesome relaxation in these days of stress and strain, Beer contributes to national morale. To protect beer, the 
< beverage of moderation, the brewing industry is providing active industry cooperation in the maintenance of wholesome 
conditions wherever beer is sold. An interesting, free booklet tells about this important “Clean-Up or Close-Up Program. 


5 NEWS ONE ; Write: Brewing Industry Foundation, Dept. G16, 21 East 40th Street, New Yorl:, N. Y. 
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James H. Doolittle used to try out his 
flying stunts in the living room before do- 
ing them in the air. Mrs. Doolittle would 
find him turning a model plane this way 
and that, rolling on the floor and twisting 
his body with the gyrations of the model, 
figuring stresses. A few weeks ago, he did 
some of the same careful calculating, put 
a group of Army pilots through special 
training, pursued the task with the same 
studied daredeviltry that produced the 
outside loop. Last week, Mrs. Doolittle 
beamed, Brigadier General Doolittle smiled 
quizzically, President Roosevelt decorated 
him for bombing Tokyo. Base: Shangri-la, 
Mr. Roosevelt called it. Not otherwise 
identified, the Germans said. The British 
located it as five miles east of the Random 
the Germans once said the British had 
bombed at. 

* * * 

Russell P. Hartle has spent most of 
the last 20 years in schools. He taught 
military science and was R.O.TC. instruc- 
tor at land grant colleges, taught at the 
Leavenworth staff school, took both the 
regular and advanced courses at the Naval 
War College, earning the title of “the 
Army’s amphibious soldier.” Not quite two 
years ago he was one of 600 colonels. He 
became a brigadier general and got a di- 
vision of Iowa and Minnesota National 
Guardsmen last autumn. Three months 
later, he was a major general and he and 
his men were in Ireland. Last week they 
got company: Another huge convoy of 
American soldiers arrived. 

* * 

James J. Davis got the name of “Pud- 
dler Jim” in the Pittsburgh iron mills. He 
was an organizer for the Loyal Order of 
Moose, belonged to other fraternal organ- 
izations, was called a warm friend of organ- 
ized labor. At that point, he became Secre- 
tary of Labor. In 1930, he moved into the 
Senate and wrote a record as an isolation- 
ist which put him against such measures 
as the draft, lend-lease, extending the 
draft, arming American merchant ships. 
He was beaten for the Republican nomina- 
tion for governor of Pennsylvania last 
week. The winner: Edward Martin, until 
recently major general in command of the 
28th division, an all-out supporter of the 
war. Mr. Davis has two more years to 
serve in the Senate. 

” + ~~ 

Lewis W. Douglas likes to work up 
new interests. He was a history teacher, 
a miner, a businessman, member of the 
Arizona legislature, member of Congress. 
He boned up on Boulder Dam and got 
some amazing figures of the work needed 
to set that structure betwixt the walls of 
Black Canyon. He puzzled through 
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People 
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—Harris & Ewing 


LEWIS W. DOUGLAS 


Muscle Shoals history until he was one 
of the few men who knew it, directed the 
federal budget until he ran out of arith- 
metic and disagreed with spending pro- 
grams, went back into business. War 
brought him back to Washington as ad- 
viser to War Shipping Administrator 
Emory S. Land. Mr. Douglas got a new 
title last week: Deputy Administrator. 
* * a 

Richard P. Gale went to Yale and de- 
cided to be a farmer. So he studied farm- 
ing at the University of Minnesota, in his 
home town of Minneapolis. Sixteen years 
of farming and small business turned his 
mind toward legislation. He ran for the 
Minnesota legislature, served a term, and 


REPRESENTATIVE GALE 


—Acme 





then headed for Washington. That was; 
1940. Last week, Washington was fj}, 
with crowded street cars and in a tym 
over gasoline rationing. Representatiy 
Gale showed up at the Capitol pedaling 
bicycle. 

* * * 

Andrew Browne Cunningham \k 
the sea better than a desk. He has gpg 
41 of his 58 years there, earned the pre 
of “Admiral Sir.” The Admiral was 
middie in the South African war, oe, 
manded a destroyer at Gallipoli. Ty 
years ago, he told his men one nigh 
“We are going to have some fun; all gu 
will be in action.” He sailed into 4 
Italians off Cape Matapan and sank § 
warships, three cruisers, two destroye 
Six months later, he led the raid g 
Taranto. Last week, he was chosen 4 
head the British Admiralty delegation j 
Washington. 

x * * 

Russell Maxwell used to putter arou 
a small Virginia farm when he wasn’t bug 
trying to keep oil and scrap steel out of ty 
hands of the Japanese. He was a lieutena 
colonel, working with exports. Already, \ 
was an ordnance expert, graduate of t 
Army Industrial College, specialist in suy 
ply and economic warfare. Last week, My 
Gen. Maxwell was busy in the Middle E: 
Job: Creating assembly plants and rep 
shops in Eritrea, laying out highways: 
a railroad to haul supplies from Ba 
on the Persian Gulf into South Rus 

* * + 

Randolph Paul has a private practi 
as a tax specialist in New York wht 
earns him an income that is reported 
run into six figures. He left it temporat 
to help the Treasury work out the new tt 
proposals which the House Ways : 
Means Committee is now threshing ov 
As Treasury tax adviser, he gets a perdi 
pay of $22.22. A kink in the law has4 
him to pondering. It indicates that hem 
have to forego personal practice before! 
Bureau of Internal Revenue for two ye 
after he leaves his Treasury post. 

* * * 

James Roosevelt followed the bea 
path of his father up to a certain pd 
He went to Groton and Harvard. & 
where his father went into law, James ¥ 
into business. And though he dabbled 
politics, James never made the compl 
plunge. Sometimes while traveling with! 
father in the 1932 campaign, James wot 
make a modest speech while his fath 
grabbed a little rest. He always st! 
from his six feet plus when his father 
ferred to him as “my little son, Jim 
Son James moved up a peg in the Ma 
Corps last week. New title: Major. 
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"lane Vas 
and Nays” 


Title Reg. U.S. Pat. Of 


Epiror’s Note: Brief letters of com- 
nent and suggestions are invited. Those 
yot intended for publication. and those 
vith which writers desire to have only 
vitials used, should be so marked 


forced Savings 

Sir:—Washington publicity mentions 
the possibility of mandatory deductions 
fom workers’ wages to purchase a mini- 
mum stated percentage of War Bonds. 
Any formula, whether for computation 
of taxes, sugar, gasoline rationing or other 
purposes, should be as simple as possible. 
Nevertheless, a formula that is too all- 
inclusive can put an unfairly heavy bur- 
den on certain groups. And, if “forced 
avings” are coming, what protection will 
be afforded against foreclosure of mort- 
ages on those whose net active incomes 
are thus so reduced that they are unable 
to meet interest and amortization charges? 


Montclair, N. J. fe Me 


* * . 


Adjustment of Wage Minimums 
Sir:—If, in the judgment of Congress 


aand the President some years ago, a forty- 


cent rate per hour in the North and thirty 
cents in the South was considered sufhi- 
cent as a minimum wage, would it not be 
logical to determine the amount of in- 
crease in the cost of living since this law 
was passed and add that percentage to 
establish a new equitable minimum wage 
for the duration of the war? 

Pittsburgh, Pa. E. L. Messer 


* * * 


Drafting of Married Men 


Sir:—Most Americans, informed or 
otherwise, believe t’.at the family is the 
wcial and economic unit of our way of 
life and should be left undisturbed. They 
believe that married men should be drafted 
when the available independent man power 
is exhausted, but not before. 

Put another way, I might say that the 
only basis to judge an individual’s right to 
maintain his status quo is dependency and 
maintenance of the family. When all avail- 
able independent man power has been ex- 
hausted, then, and only then, should mar- 
ried men be drafted in order of their de- 
gree of dependency. If a man is directly 
producing for war, he should still be draft- 
ed and kept at his job at Army pay. If he 
isn’t producing for war, he should be placed 
m essential industry or in the armed forces. 
lt is quite evident that writing “essen- 
tial worker” deferment into our draft law 
would open up a whole new field for pres- 
sure groups to feed on. 


New York City F.H.G. 
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ENLISTED 
FOR THE 
DURATION 





OCK ISLAND LINES has gone to war! We feel that our way of 
serving best is to efficiently handle the military and business travel, 
which have so greatly increased because of our Nation’s war effort. 


We feel sure we shall be able to continue to furnish dependable trans- 
portation to our civilian patrons. However, if you should be slightly 
inconvenienced, we ask you to remember that We Have Enlisted For 


The Duration. 


Our fleet of fifteen Diesel-powered, streamlined ROCKETS, supple- 


mented by many other fine trains, provide fast, convenient service for 


all types of travel. 


TAKE A VACATION—you can serve your country bet- 
ter when you are healthy. Go west to Colorado—Yellow- 
stone or to California over Rock Island’s optional routes. 


Competent Travel Experts will help you plan your trip. 


A. D. MARTIN, Passenger Traffic Manager 
Rock Island Lines 
723 La Salle St. Station 


a Chicago, Illinois 


BUY WAR BONDS AND STAMPS 


Rock 


Island 














Advertising Quiz No. 3 





Of all non-fiction maga- 
zines, which one shows 
the largest percentage of 
circulation increase dur- 
ing the last two turbu- 
lent years? 
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Washington Wuspers.. 
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Hitler’s Six-Month Deadline . . . Worry Over Pledge 
To Restore French Empire . . . Vindication for OPM 


What more and more impresses this 
country’s air forces is the extreme con- 
centration of Japan’s war industrv. 
Apparently the world doesn’t offer 
many such targets. 


x * 


Prevailing inside view is that, if Hitler 
does not win this war within the next 
six months, he will lose it. His job is to 
knock out both Russia and Britain in 
that time. 


x * * 


Some important officials are con- 
cerned over what they regard as a 
pledge by the U.S. to restore the old 
French Empire after this war is won. 


x * * 


The Treasury hasn't yet been told of- 
ficially by the Office of Price Admin- 
istration about its idea for registering 
all automobile tires at the same time 
that the auto use tax is paid in July. 


x * * 


Lieut. Gen. William Knudsen and his 
now-defunct OPM are getting belated 
credit for the vast outpouring of war 
materials that now is under way. The 
plans and plants that OPM projected, 
not those of SPAB or WPB, are the 
ones now turning out weapons. 


x k * 


Jesse Jones finds that the Government 
planners are coming around to him 
and his highly effective organization 
for help in administering more and 
more war controls. Mr. Jones’s RFC 
gets credit for the “know-how” with 
which to handle hard jobs. 


x « * 


Leon Henderson, as rationing admin- 
istrator, stubbed his toe for the first 
time when he rationed gasoline. Result 
is that, when gas is rationed national- 
ly, there may be no X cards that en- 
title holders to unlimited supplies. 


xk * 


Mr. Roosevelt is letting drop the hint 
that the Florida ship canal, which was 


40 


killed as a “boondoggling” enterprise, 
would come in very handy at the pres- 
ent time as a means of foiling the sub- 
marines. 


= & @ 


This country is promoting its close 
ties with Brazil and Peru as a means 
of countering the influence of Argen- 
tina and Chile, which are showing few 
signs of warmth in their friendship for 
the United States. 


xk * 


Vice President Wallace had specific 
situations in mind when he observed 
that Hitler was endeavoring to divert 
American attention by attempting to 
stir revolt in parts of South America. 


x * * 


Cordell Hull and the State Depart- 
ment retain a firm hand on all plan- 
ning that relates to the postwar rela- 
tionship of U.S. with the rest of the 
world. New Deal planners aren’t mak- 
ing headway in an effort to cut into 
this situation. 


xk * 


Milo Perkins is not yet breaking 
records in acquisition of foreign raw 
materials now that he has power to di- 
rect that acquisition. He’s finding that 
it isn’t as simple as it sometimes seems 
to deal with foreign governments or to 
change established practices. 


xk * 


Paul McNutt, as man-power mobi- 
lizer, is planning no draft of labor and 
is thinking in terms of few if any 
strong-arm methods to deal with the 
looming problem of labor shortage. 


xk 


Leon Henderson is having trouble in 
his effort to create an administrative 
organization that can regiment the 
lives of 130,000,000 Americans. 


xx«e* 


The Bureau of Internal Revenue is 
puzzling over a new tax poser: Can 
the value of blood donated to the Red 


Cross be deducted as a charitable cog 
tribution for income tax purposes 
Experts are inclined to answer “yes, 


x * * 


Pressure on this country to divide its 
military and naval forces is growing 
more intense as each nation and each 
area feels that it should get the avail. 
able men and war materials. 


x * * 


There’s a growing inside opinion that 
the time is approaching when this 
country could launch an effective 
counteroffensive of propaganda inside 
Germany. 


x + * 


Cordell Hull added one more to his 
victories over rivals for authority in 
the foreign field when President Roose 
velt gave back to the Secretary of State 
all of the power that he previously had 
taken away to give to the Board oi 
Economic Warfare. 


x * * 


There still is no real central command 
in either the Panama or the Alaskan 
defense area. Army and Navy author- 
ity continues to overlap and to dupli- 
cate at vital points with no clear-cut 
single commander. 


x * * 


An interesting exchange was: back d 
the vote that gave the Administration 
the right to sell Government-owned 
wheat and corn below parity prices 
where the grain was to be used as feed 
Some cotton-State Senators are tt 
ported to have voted for the Adminis 
tration on this issue in exchange foré 
promise that cotton would become é 
war crop, entitled to “incentive” pay- 
ments in a new farm program. 


x * * 


U. S. aid to Brazil with loans and ship 
ping priorities is paying some div 
dends. Brazil recently suspended 
export licenses for rubber, indicati 
that this country will get first call 
available supplies. 
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